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OUR copy doesn’t sell because (1) your basic story idea is trite and 
you don’t know it or (2) you are sending it to the wrong market for 
that type of story or (3) you are not using the people and places with 
which you have a feeling connection, which you understand emotionally. 
Imitative plots, wrong markets, thought instead of feeling in choice of subject 
matter—there it is. In ninety-nine out of one hundred unsalable manuscripts 
these are the troubles and (note this) YOU, the writer of that manuscript, are 
unaware that these are your troubles. No one tells you what you ought to 
know to succeed! Your disappointed editor hasn’t time, your friends don’t 








understand, your books on writing can't analyze manuscripts. 


What to do? You'll have to learn these fundamental lessons either by 
heart-breaking trial and error, which may take years, or in a little friendly, 
well-organized study with someone who as fiction editor (Collier's), writer 
(in Satevepost), author of “Narrative Technique” and “The Technique of the 
Novel”, and teacher of writers for twenty years has mastered the art of telling 
you what you need to know. On this page last month you read about the 
successes of graduates of our Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. There are 
others in the whole range of our magazines. Noted writers who began with 
our Fundamentals tell about their experience and offer you advice in our 
free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 

An excellent way to begin is to send in for review that short story (or 
article) which has bothered you. Inflation has not yet raised our fees: $5 for 
an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection and advice, $10 for a collaborative- 
consultation criticism, including blue penciling. These low fees are for manu- 
scripts not exceeding 5,000 words; for wordage above that, a dollar a thousand 
or fraction extra. Fees for help with novels and plays given on request; state 
length and what is required. We have a New York representative to handle 
sales. Send for our “Literary Services.” All inquiries answered promptly and 
personally. 
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Who Did This? 
Sir: 

I was most happy to receive word from you 
that I was the winner of fourth prize in the 
Writer’s Dicest Contest. As a result, my ‘hus- 
band will have to spend less time fishing and 
more time doing his own technical research and 
typing. 

This is, I believe, as good a time as any to 
give you a brief report regarding two long-time 
readers of the Writer’s Dicest. We found our 
“Paradise for $500 a year” in Laguna. Beach 
and, armed with back issues of your’ magazine 
and a copy of “Trial and Error,” became writers. 
Just like that. We both sold regularly to McClures 
and the Chicago Daily News Syndicates, to 
Breezy Stories, Detroit Free Press, and several 
west coast publications, 


In the course of time, my husband, Fred Lane, 
began selling to the Toronto Star and This Week. 
We bought fourteen seaside acres here at Moss 
Beach and, to pay for it, Fred sold Adventure, 
The Canadian Home Journal, Blue Book, Lib- 
erty, The American Legion Magazine, Esquire, 
and the Farm Fournal—and he was not at all 
averse to having his wife take on the position of 
secretary-typist so that he would have plenty of 
time to spend fishing on his private reef. Since 
he is not only a prolific producer, but one who 
demands that every technical aspect of his sea 
stories be checked and double-checked, his wife 
and secretary has had very little time to indulge 
her own creative spark. Now, however, things 
probably will be quite different here in our Seal 
Cove. 











Mrs. Frep Lang, 
“Seal Cove,” 
Moss Beach, Calif. 


Ethel and the Dervish? 
Sir: 

In Ethel Bangert’s article appearing in the 
September issue of W. D. she says, “young girls 
. . » like laughing dervishes.” 

Methinks the lady hath not traveled in some 
parts of the world. Else she would know that a 
dervish is a Turkish gent who whirls about like 
a top in religious frenzy. They look like hell, 
and act like lunatics and smell worse than a 
motorman’s glove. And take it from one who has 
watched ’em—they don’t laugh. 


Epwarp Lams, 
New York City. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 11. Entered as second class matter, April 


Give your Ms 
that 


"READ ME" look 


You use your best brains to 

, write a story, don’t you? Then 

why handicap your work by send- 

ing out a manuscript that looks like a 
second-rater? 

The top-flight professionals—the men 
and women who sell regularly—are ex- 
tremely careful about MS appearance. 
That’s why so many insist on Eaton’s Cor- 
rasable Bond—the typewriter paper with 
the patented surface that erases like magic! 

The surface of unique Corrasable Bond 
permits a word, a sentence or paragraph 
to be taken out swiftly and easily with a 
pencil eraser, without leaving amateurish 
smears or blurs where the erasure was 
made. 

So give your stories that persuasive 
“read me” look. Ask your stationer to de- 
monstrate the amazing qualities of Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond—or send a dime and the 
coupon below for a generous sample and 
see for yourself. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 
Made only by 


e* “i 
. 


Cras 


Address: 
Samples, 


EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase stationery. 








Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable. 


Name. 
Street 











Published ae: Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 


» 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 





WrITER’s DicEst 





PLANS FOR WRITING 


Inspiring, practical 
step by step guidance. 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Also, personal training in short story technique, and 


criticism of poetry, novels, short stories. Write for 
particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON $?<ciciist 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately—Special Attention to Form 
Prompt Service 
Corrections in spelling, grammar and pumetaetton, if desired. 
20 years experience—new typewrite! 
SOc per 1000 words—45c aver 20, 000 
Carbon Copy Fre 


SADIE S. WILKES 


General Delivery Meigs, Georgia 











THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Monthly 7.50, or single criticism, plots, poe 
31 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CL 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ....++-+s+++ 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) 
4—WRITERS: 

5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders) 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained)... 


MILDRED |. REID 


213114 Ridge Bivd. Evanston, Illinois 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. ah yes to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
fraying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, ‘Appetites Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "said » 
— Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x%/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order, C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 S. $), money 
order or N Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 








WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory results. Inquire about 
“BRAINCHILDREN,” writing from A to Z! Details 
without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON - 
P. O. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 











$10,000 Story Contest 
Sir: 

Our contest opens October 15, 
February 15, 1948. 

Tue Prizes 

3 first prizes of $1,000 each 

4 second prizes of $750 each 

8 third prizes of $500 each 


1947; closes 


$10,000 


Story Lenctus 
Booklengths ...... 15,000 to 20,000 words 
Novelettes 10,000 to 12,000 words 
Short stories .. 5,000 to 8,000 words 


(While it is natural to assume that the $1,000 
prizes will go to booklength copy, that is not 
necessarily so. If a novelette or a short story is 
so exceptional in our opinion as to warrant one 
of the big prizes, it will get it. This contest is 
based on merit, not length.) 


Type Or Story 


All stories appearing in Modern Romances are 
written in the first person. No third-person stories 
considered. A careful breakdown of a recent issue 
of the magazine will give the writer a good slant 
as to the general and broad policy, though 
specific slant changes with the times. Briefly, we 
want stories of these types: 

All stories must contain plenty of suspense 
and direct-action drama. The emotional 
story, the story with heart-tug and real sin- 
cerity, is greatly desired, Stories must be 
based on situations that are credible and 
intensely human. They must be written in 
such a way that the reader will see, feel, 
and participate with the narrator. In other 
words, identification through problem, type 
of narrator, or environment. 

. Stories with a regional background are very 
acceptable, particularly in the booklength. 
{haracters that represent that background 
with authenticity are welcome, particularly 
as minor characters. 

. Stories dealing with colorful family life and 
emotional situations growing out of the fam- 
ily unit are a good bet. 

. Our audience, though young, is evenly di- 
vided between single and married women. 
Either male or female viewpoint is accepta- 
ble, though in proportion we use four times 
as many girl- or woman-told stories as man- 
told stories. Mother-told or father-told 
stories are acceptable if involving younger 
people and their problems. 

. War stories are out. 


PAYMENT 
Should we find your story available for pur- 
chase, it will be paid for immediately at our regu- 
lar rate—4c a word. Then, after the contest 
closes, if your story is awarded a prize by the 
judges, a check for whatever balance is due will 
be mailed to you. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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RuLES 
1. Mark all manuscripts CONTEST ENTRY, 
and indicate the number of words on first 
page of copy. 
. No correspondence can be entered into re- 
garding manuscripts submitted. 
Story ConrEST, 
Modern Romances, 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


¢ In addition to the above news from MODERN 
ROMANCES, Hazel Berge the popular editor of this 
confessional, writes us: 

“MODERN ROMANCES' four cent basic rate—as 
well as its current story lengths—will continue to stay 
in effect now and in the future insofar as we can 
foresee. | am stressing this comment at the present 
time because of the vast number of queries con- 
cerning rates and lengths that have come to me 
recently from my writers."—Ed. 


rh 


Clean It Up 
Sir: 

We are in the market for cartoons. 

Of course they must be “clean,” and we can’t 
use church or minister gags. Drawing should be 
on the realistic side—no Virgil Partch, Thurber, 
Taylor or Soglow styles. 

We can’t pay too much, but if we like a car- 
toonist’s work, we will buy four or five or more 
at a clip. 

H. G. Sanpstrom, 
Associate Editor, 

Christian Herald Magazine, 
27 East 39th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Sir Moves 
Sir: 

Will you let your readers know as soon as pos- 
sible that the address of the Volitant Publishing 
Corporation and Sir Magazine has been changed 
from 103 Park Avenue, New York, to 105 East 
35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Sir is actively 
buying material at present. 

W. W. Scort, 
Editor, Sir. 


© Any remarks from our readers?—Ed. 


Thanks to Dew Drops 
Sir: 

This is to report a first sale of a fictional piece 
to “Dew Drops,” the David C. Cook publica- 
tion, on its first trip out. Many thanks for the 
timely articles in the Dicest on writing for the 
tiny tots. Otherwise I might still be batting my 
head against that stone wall of rejection slips. 
Maybe this will add a bit of encouragement to 
other women, who, like me, have children and do 
all the housework, cooking, etc. 

Anita D. Brown, 
Rt. 1, Salisbury, Md. 


Octoser, 1947 


BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819.00 

“Today I received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34. The other day I 
counted up just how much I 
made previously, It amounted 
to $1,620.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it?”—Mrs. L. I. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 


"How do | get My Start 
as a writer?" 
.. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to 
get busy and write. : 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. : 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, King Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100: 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. ae your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. : 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“‘feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 








A Chance To Test VETERANS: 
Yourself—FREE Thi 
Our unique Writing Astinte, Tost is course 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- approved 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- for Veter- 


matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- ing 
paper Institute of America, One Park » 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 


ans’ Train- 














1925) 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer's Dicest, tober. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-S-567 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America. 






















































WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No ‘charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 














REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales - Editing - Criticism - Ghostwriting 
take the right path in writing 
82-35 Grenfe'"' Ave., Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y. 


(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) Virginia 9-7808 





BIG DIME’S WORTH |. 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


7 our choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
cliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICL 
Wi TTING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 
1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 


8—Story Writing Self- Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

Lag md To Market Your Story 

2—Interesting Story Openings 

All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘‘Article Writing Made Easy” sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions ! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 454, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING ® 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, gaenes. Italian, Spanish, German 
ternational Placement. 
1° ww. 44th-—Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Trade Paper Rates 
Sir: 

In Warren Gleason’s article on trade journal 
writing, in your August issue, he makes the state- 
ment that “there are not fifty good trade jour- 
nalists in the United States.” He also expresses 
surprise that more ambitious writers do not try 
to break into this lucrative field. 

For Mr. Gleason’s information, the explanation 
is a simple one, and may be verified by looking 
through the trade journal market lists in the 
“Writer’s Market.” Most of these markets are 
listed. as paying ‘“‘on publication.” 

This may seem a relatively minor point to the 
trade journal editor; to the contributor this can 
(and often does) mean the difference between 
success and failure in a career as a trade jour- 
nalist. It means, for one thing, that he should 
have at least $3,000 in the sock before he enter- 
tains seriously the idea of giving up his dull, but 
well-paying, job for the precarious life of a free- 
lance writer. Payment “on. publication” means, 
at the very earliest, within three months from the 
time of submission, and more often six months. 
I have yet to hear from four articles sent out over 
a year ago, after editorial approval of my query. 
In addition to the cash reserve, the contributor 
should also have a car and, if he is to make a 
decent living, his own photographic equipment. 
You can put another $500 into that, and still 
wish you had a Speed Graphic. If you’ve got all 
of that, and some ability, you stand a good 
chance of making a go of it as a trade journalist 
—but why hit for markets which average only 1 
to 2 cents per word and 1 to 5 dollars per pic- 
ture? 

In addition to these practical considerations, 
the free-lance contributor feels he is being un- 
justly singled out for discriminatory treatment. 
Does the trade magazine pay its paper suppliers 
for a particular batch of paper after that batch 
has been printed for a specific issue ? Or’ does the 
editor work the first year for nothing? If so, there 
would be a lot fewer than “fifty good trade 
journal editors” in the country, The trade papers 
can hardly be so desperate for cash that they 
have to pay on publication. (The American 
Druggist, a member of the Hearst chain, pays on 
publication, despite its listing in “‘Writer’s Mar- 
ket” as paying on acceptance.) There are a few 
markets, such as the Progressive Grocer, which 
pay good rates on acceptance, but you need more 
than a few good markets to make a living at 
trade paper writing. 

Since I don’t have $3,000 in the sock, I'd be 
very happy to contribute to some of the trade 
paper markets if I thought I’d get paid within 
30 or even 60 days from time of submission. 

I’ve placed 35 or 40, trade journal articles, in- 
cluding merchandising features in Hardware Age, 
Motor Age, Progressive Grocer, Hardware World, 
Electrical Dealer. I stopped writing for them a 
year ago for the reasons detailed above. At present 
I’m making a living from how-to-make-it articles 
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for Ropular Mechanics, Mechanix Illustrated, 

etc. These markets, of course, pay on acceptance. 
Epwarp R. Lucas, 
Route 1, Box 553, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


© There is no defense. for either slow pay, or pay 
on publication and free-lance writer Lucas justly 
nails these harmful practices. 

However, of the 1,000 trade papers that buy from 
free-lancers, actually 150 do pay on the dot on ac- 
ceptance and report in 10 days. Another 100 pay 
within 2 weeks of acceptance and report within one 
month, 

Why do even the best of them pay so little when 
admittedly there is such a phenomenal scarcity of 
good trade journalists? Perhaps it happens like 
this: such little copy comes to the editor that he 
can use that he has hired a re-write staff whose sal- 
ary is added to his monthly editorial budget. With 
this regular cash load forced on his neck, by the 
run-of-the-mill story, he has little editorial budget 
left to pay $250 for a really first rate 1,000-word 
feature.—Ed. 


Trade Journalist, and the Orange Vine 
Sir: 

I agree with Charlie McDermut in his studied 
opinion that Gleason’s article was good; but I’d 
like to take exception to his statement about pay. 
He says (and it’s not fine print) that they’d pay 
more if they didn’t have to hire a rewrite man. 
Nuts! Everything submitted by this writer to 
Paper Sales, National Provisioner and a dozen 
others appeared exactly as it came out of my 
battered old L. C. Smith; and on checking with 
a few local correspondents I’ve found the same 
report. I finally found it necessary to give it up. 
I was losing money. Gas, oil, lunches consumed 
most of the check and I found myself working— 
all for free. If a trade journal correspondent can 
tie into a few steady customers comparable to 
American Druggist they can do themselves a lot 
of good. And that’s the only way the trade 
journal racket will pay off. 

What happened to that collection of the best 
articles from the Dicest that you were going to 
publish? If the project isn’t a dead duck you 
couldn’t omit the article by Dietz—something 
about an Orange Vine—hell, I can’t remember 


Ocroser, 1947 








What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) : 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates above 10,000 words. One 
carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


118 Vaughan Road, Apt. 29, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Phone: Ke. 9727 














SHORT SHORTS 


One of my customers, who uses six a week, asks me 
again for more. Also have requests for book lengths, 
short stories, illustrated articles and travel articles, 
sport stuff, etc. 

Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words; 50c per 1,000 addi- 
tional. Books: $20. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 








1604 Vermilion 


Danville, Ill. 


SHORTHAND in 





Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and trans- 
scribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6710-7, 55 W. 42nd 8t., N. Y. 18, 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 

25 9x12 and 25 944x12%........-.++- $1.00 

50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11...........+- 1.00 

32 Gx9 and 32 6%4x9%.........---++- 1.00 
Add postage for 3 ibs. on each of first two prope and for 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 
LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Heraando, Miss. 
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STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: 
help you. 

Professional fiction 

handled on 10%, and 

we help yow sell 

highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. i 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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RADIO WRITERS! 


You can sell your scripts if you understand radio 
technique . .. if you know how to slant your stuff 
for the various programs . . . and if you know 
the market. | am a Network Director, and offer 
you a reviewing and criticism service. | will also 
tell you which programs will be your best pros- 
pects. $5.00 for a fifteen-minute script; $8.00 for 
a half-hour script. 


RONALD DAWSON 
354 West End Avenue New York, N. Y. 































TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript the professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 





















Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of WINGS, 
and for many years more a poet, critic and reviewer of 
poetry, has written this guide-book in response to 
many requests of correspondents, “Won’t you tell me 
just what’s wrong with my verse??? “Won't you tell 
me why my work isn’t accepted?” 


Large readable type — $2 postpaid 


THE WINGS PRESS 


P.O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 





































WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation .. $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week .. 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRIT- 
ER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR, 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
""Writing To Direct Order Only."* 
WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 














Announcing a New Book: SHORT 


During the past ten years from 1937 to 1947 I have sold 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 








SHORT STORIES by Robert Oberfirst 


a _great many short-shorts to national syndicate markets under 
my own by-line and under my pen name. I have selected 25 short-shorts which in my opinion are the best of the stories 
during the past decade and representative of syndicate short short fiction. The book also contains 10 cardinal elements 
which are necessary in the writing of salable syndicate short-shorts. 


150 pp.—$2.00 
Send your Advance Order for This Valuable Book Now to 
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the title and don’t recall the issue in which it 
appeared. All I remember is: It was a damn 
good article and got me through an historical 
novel all about Mormons. 
Wituiam E. VANCE, 
4664 Boxelder Street, 
Murray 7, Utah. 


© Reluctantly, we must strike the note of hard truth: 
most copy received. by better trade journals (circu- 
lation over 25,000, page ad rate over $250, two 
colors inside, 4 color cover) is not good enough to 
be published as is and must be re-written. We would 
guess that less than 25% of trade journal free-lance 
copy in the better books is sent to printer without 
a re-write. The reason: lack of leg work, and no 
comprehension of the editorial policy of the maga- 
zine, or of what the readers expect to get out of 
that magazine. 


About the prospective book the editors of the 
Digest want to publish containing the articles readers 
think were best .. . it's cooking, thank you.—Ed. 


Stamp Wholesaler 
Sir: 

The Stamp Wholesaler is published 21 times a 
year as a trade journal for dealers in postage 
stamps for collectors. 


We are interested in articles (around 2000 
words) on stamp dealers and on stamp selling. 
We are not interested in articles on stamps and 
stamp collecting. Payment, on acceptance, Ic a 
word. Photographs, which should accompany all 
stories about dealers, rate a minimum payment of 
$2.00 each. All photographs accepted are re- 
turned after plates are made. Before doing inter- 
views please contact us to make sure subject will 
be suitable ; the dealers in some areas have been 
pretty well covered, particularly in Texas, Calli- 
fornia, Toronto. 


As a rule report will be made promptly— 
within 24 hours of receipt. Articles including 
doubtful remarks will be delayed; better check 
your typescript with a stamp dealer before sub- 
mitting. 

Lucius Jackson, Editor, 
‘ The Stamp Wholesaler, 
Box 284, Burlington, Vt. 


® This magazine has one of the highest percentages 
of advertising to text we have ever seen, but the 
page ad rate is only $24.00. There was only one 
editorial illustration in the July issue. It is read by 
stamp dealers—who buy ‘em by the pound (French 
Mixture, 100-lb. bag, $125) and sell them by the 
inch.—Ed. 
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" ,. .. Hyacinths to feed the soul.” 
Sir: 

It is important, of course, that authors be kept 
up to date on the markets. And the stories of 
others who overcame barriers and discourage- 
ments to achieve a certain financial success and 
enjoy a small fame are encouragement to aspir- 
ing authors,—but please, sir, we need guides, 
too, to help us formulate our thoughts and ex- 
press them in the most readable form; we need 
to be reminded of cultural and literary stand- 
ards that are worthy of achievement, that will 
fill the author with no small sense of well-being 
upon attainment. Couldn’t Writer’s Dicest mix 
us, the subscribers, a better-balanced diet—one 
that will satisfy the needs of both those who 
write with pecuniary success—and perhaps recog- 
nition—their only end, and those who write 
purposefully, urged by social or political con- 
science, or stirred to exaltation by being privi- 
leged to live in such a glorious world and per- 
haps add a bit to its progress toward greater 
glory, toward noble destiny? 

Why stress only the markets that—to quote 
John Stuart Mill (Autobiography)—“cannot, 
like books, wait for success, but must succeed 
immediately, or not at all, and is hence almost 
certain to profess and inculcate the opinions al- 
ready held by the public to which it addresses 
itself, instead of attempting to rectify or improve 
those conditions?” 

Mr. Mathieu puts it this way (“Something 
To Say,” Writer’s Market, 1945): 

“. . .. in almost every instance the slicks con- 
cern themselves with reaffirming the loyalties of 
the people; not in examining them. If you 
would write for the. slicks, you must have a 
theme which underscores a deep-rooted fetish, or 
creed of great masses of people.” 

What, then, of those who have examined these 
customs and traditions, these creeds, and found 
them wanting—who have enquired of their 
hearts and found they cannot uphold the old 
loyalties? They, too, need help, as much in 
literary criticism as through the technical article, 
and perhaps they need even more the encour- 
agement of the success stories—of great think- 
ers and writers—than do the hacksters. 

(Mrs.) Besse Dunn, 
Marion, Michigan. 


California Travel 
Sir: 

Just a small item to pass on if you consider it 
worth while. We are now buying travel articles 
about California places. Two-cents-a-word ar- 
ticles should run between 1200 and 1600 words. 
Want stories about little-known places in Cali- 
fornia, how to get there, where to stay, what to 
do, etc. Not flowery word pictures but detailed 
facts. Thanks for any attention you can give this. 

R. R. Martrutson, 
Fortnight, 

4304 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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Going Your Way? 
Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


For almost 15 years 
this course has been 
helping beginners make 
sales. It was devised 
originally to be the 
opposite of the aca- 
demic, theoretical, cut 
and dried courses, which 
bury students under an 
avalanche of abstrac- 
tions. This course stress- one Cab —_ 
es the principle that you | tion. 
can only write your way 
—and in it you do write your way, while 
learning the commercial tricks that profes- 
sionals know and that beginners rarely have 
a chance to find out. 


Enter ..- BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL-AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our sel'ing agent, one-of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





SELLING 
STUDENTS 


A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(Bud Guthrie): 
Completed SSW 
sometime ago; 
then sold to 
ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. Now 
famous as author 


of THE BIG SKY, 














VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at 10 obligation to me. | have () do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 

and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 

Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
_ DEPT. WD. 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


o00 
PHILADELPHIA 6 ---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Paradise for $3 a Day (7) 
Sir: : 

For my money, the Writer’s 194] Year Book 
was the best ever. “The Literary Roller Coaster,” 
by Steve Fisher, was the most soul-stirring ride 
ever Offered to a beginner. The whole book was 
“tops.” 

“Where To Live On $1 A Day In USA” was 
hard to beat—at that time. 

What I would like to see in the Writer’s 1948 
Year Book (and I am sure other subscribers 
would also like it) is “Where To Live On $3 A 
Day In USA.” 

I’m not trying to be funny. It is just my belief 
that hundreds of writers are constantly searching 
for something of this sort and they trust you as a 
most reliable source of information . . . however, 
you are in a position to know more about what 
your subscribers want than I am. I merely offer 
this as a suggestion. 

BENNETT L. PERRYMAN, 
Route 2, Duke, Okla. 


© Any sincere, serious suggestions about a place 
where a writer may enjoy life, liberty, and harmony 


for $3 a day?—Ed. 


Trade Shorts 
Sir: 

Gas Appliance Merchandising is in the market 
for pictures and shorts of about 4 to 500 words, 
more or less, about merchandising stunts that re- 
tailers are doing to increase sales. 

Letters will be answered immediately and pay- 
ment will vary according to the material. This 
should be a splendid opportunity for beginners in 
the trade paper field to break in. 

Puit Lance, Field Editor, 
9 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Reprint Material Only 
Sir: 

I thank you for the courtesy of publishing my 
open letter in your July issue. The results were 
quite satisfactory. From about 60 who responded, 
18 sent acceptable material, and some of it ap- 
peared already in Scandinavian magazines. 

World Press, Copenhagen, a new Danish press 
bureau which had its successful start in May, 
wishes to obtain the Scandinavian reprint rights 
to published American short stories and articles 
for Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland. 

Slick as well as pulp fiction under 4,000 words 
(no war and no confession stories), and timely 
articles of universal interest are considered. 

The author receives 50% of the gross receipts, 
in U. S. dollars, and a complimentary copy of 
each reprint. World Press assumes translation ex- 
penses. Accounts are settled quarterly. 

Kurt Jun, 

New York Correspondent, 
World Press, 

17 West 96th Street, 
New York 25, N. Y. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 


i How to Stud 
Professional Public Speaking 


— Humor & Gag Writing | 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 

aw a 

H Article eature 

For Writers Atearting 

Publicity 
Newspaper 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans also son-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


‘THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced + or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your * 
questions, helping you find the VETERANS: 
type of work for which you are 





naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 


whatever you are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 


erans' training. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 810-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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| THIS 1S ONE KINO OF LETTER WE SEND... 


WRITER’S 
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If you’re not es enough of the first kind, or need the 
second to put you in shape to earn the first, let’s see some of 


Services: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best 
possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale 
of additional rights through our offices in Hollywood, 
London, and other cities. If your material is unsalable 
as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail- 
by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And 
if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid 
those errors in future material. We report within one 
week. 


Terms: 

Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction 
or articles to national magazines, or one book to a 
major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy 
to discuss handling your output on straight commis- 
sion basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on 
Canadian sales, and 20% on British and all other 
foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, 
is one dollar per thousand words and final fraction 
(for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words); 
minimum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books 
of all lengths. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. Personal collaboration service— 
where the agency works with the writer from plot 
idea through finished script and sale—by arrangement; 
information upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


MINNA BARDON, ESTHER LAMB, 
ARVEL W. AHLERS, Managing Editors 
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IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 











Warm Up 


Before You Write 


By ROMAN McDOUGALD 


THLETES, as everyone knows, in- 
A variably warm up before they enter 
a game; musicians tune up before 
they play; and actors rehearse interminably 
before they go before an audience. But it 
is not so generally recognized that writers 
have to undergo a similar process before 
they can start a story successfully. 

If any direct mention has ever been 
made of this fact, I must have missed it 
in the 2678 articles, books, and pamphlets 
on writing which I read during the ten 
years when I was trying to learn what made 
a story tick. All the teachers of writing 
were busy talking about something which 
they called the Mechanics of Plotting. 


You forget the mechanics when you 
warm up to a story, very much as when you 
warm up to a girl. Why do professional 
writers either consciously or unconsciously 
follow an elaborate system of warming-up 
with every story they tackle, while most 
beginning writers don’t even know what 
you’re talking about when you broach the 
subject? 

The answer is rather complicated, and 
Anton Chekhov, I think, had something 
to do with making it more so. His famous 


advice to writers to begin their stories in 


the middle has become a technical platitude 
in contemporary writing. Nowadays not 
even a tyro would begin his story in the 
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manner of Fielding and Smollett with the 
birth of his hero, followed by a few leisurely 
introductory chapters on his childhood, 
education, early background, and gradual 
progress toward the point at which the 
main narrative begins. If he did, it is safe 
to say that the average modern reader 
would either skip the opening or, on second 
thought, would decide to skip the whole 
story. 

All of us, as a consequence, have become 
disciples of Chekhov in this beginning-in- 
the-middle business, and a very good thing 
it is. But at the same time, it is indirectly 
responsible for fully fifty per cent of the 
troubles which writers experience. For the 
beginning has become something of a buga- 
boo. Every author is so acutely aware of 
the importance of his opening that he is 
likely to get a feeling corresponding to 
stage fright from his very realization that 
upon it depends the question as to whether 
readers or editors will keep reading or toss 
it aside as the proverbial bad egg. 

Worse still, the author is in the most 
awkward possible position in which to make 
a good showing, for the story in a sense is 
as new to him as it is to the reader. He 
has not yet acquired the feel of the narra- 
tive, and he is trying to introduce to the 
reader characters who are still more or less 
strangers to himself. Consequently, he is 
likely to go to one extreme or another in 
his effort to attract attention, and in his 
very striving for maximum effect he gives 
himself away as an amateur or commits 
himself by a false start to a narrative course 
which is at variance with the natural de- 
velopment of his story. In short, he has 
gone into the game “cold,” and the prob- 
able result is that he will be pulled out 
before he has really had a chance to show 
his stuff. 

Nine times out of ten, if he is a com- 
paratively new writer, he has simply 
thought up a whale of an idea for a story 
and out of a mistaken belief that plot 
is the essential thing (a belief acquired 
from Prof. Whooster’s How To Win Literary 
Fame and Fortune) he has started banging 
away without giving five minutes’ thought 
to his characters. They exist in his mind 
merely as Bill Smith, the guy to whom it 





happens, and Daisy Jones, the girl to whom 
it simultaneously occurs. In this preoccu- 
pation with plot, he has failed to take the 
second step that might have made his story 
wholly convincing and publishable: he has 
neglected to make Bill and Daisy the sort 
of human beings to whom it would have 
happened. 

At the point—the all important point— 
when the characters do become alive for 
the author, he immediately begins to ex- 
perience the most pleasant illusion that 
creative writing can offer: it seems to him 
that these people are acting independently 
of him and that he is merely setting down 
their actions, which have become so com- 
pletely characteristic as to seem inevitable. 
At this point, too, the story itself becomes 
alive in the only natural sense, because 
stories are, after all, about people and they 
can be convincing only, to the extent that 
the characters themselves have become con- 
vincing. And, finally, any difficulties which 
the author may have experienced with the 
“mechanics” of his plot will now vanish 
into thin air; he will find ideas flooding 
in upon him so inexhaustibly that he will 
sometimes have to put a brake upon his 
aroused imagination. This is the really 
magic moment in writing; the fellow has 
hit his stride; he has become warmed up; 
there is going to be a touchdown. 

But the trouble is that this stage is 
reached only at about Chapter Three in 
the average novel or only about halfway, if 
ever, in a short story. As a result, the story 
at worst—is ruined; at best, it requires 
such extensive revision that the discouraged 
author often concludes that it would be 
easier simply to write another story. Which 
he does—with the same results. 





O, I thought—somewhere back in 1943 

—wouldn’t it be nice if a fellow could 
reach that warmed-up stage before he be- 
gins the story and could thus start shooting 
directly for the touchdown? But how did 
you go about warming up for a story? 
How could you make your characters 
so convincing that the impact of their 
reality could be felt from the very begin- 
ning? 

Since I found this the crux of my own 
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writing problems, I searched for a long 
time for the answer, and I found a num- 
ber of them, ranging all the way from 
Horace’s vague observation that “the sub- 
ject must be well conceived” to an elabo- 
rate system used, I understand, by Sinclair 
Lewis and other writers. This consisted of 
collecting minute data beforehand about 
their characters, including the color of their 
eyes, their height, weight, dietary prefer- 
ences, religious beliefs, fraternal associ- 
ations, etc. The idea here seems to be that 
the very multiplicity’ of detail will lead 
eventually to a sharply defined picture in 
the mind of the author, who will then be 
able to delineate the character convincingly 
in his story. . 

Another system, also widely used among 
professional writers, was implicit in a recent 
statement by Ben Ames Williams that he 
“lives” with his characters for a long time 
before he starts putting them on paper. 
Both devices—living intimately with your 
brain children and filing innumerable notes 
on them—come to the same thing. They 
are merely the authors’ methods of warm- 
ing up for the task of writing, so that they 
will appear at their best from the very mo- 
ment they start the game. 


ONE of these systems, however, was 

ever of the slightest benefit to me, be- 
cause of the simple fact that for me—as 
for most writers, I believe—a character 
really comes alive only in the process of 
writing about him. All of which led me 
around into the same vicious circle, so that 
I went back to Fielding again and read 
those preliminary chapters all over. Maybe 
the real trouble, I theorized, was that my 
characters had never been born. Maybe it 
was because they didn’t have any back- 
ground ; they had simply bobbed up in my 
mind as full-grown strangers, each of whom 
would have had to introduce himself to me 
on the street, and then I would have said, 
rather vaguely, “Oh, yes, so you’re Bill 
Smith? Well, Bill, I have put you in one 
hell of a situation.” 





The only real solution I found was one 
that now seems obvious and yet, for some 
reason, never seems to occur either to be- 
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ginning writers or to their teachers. It is 
a system that might be summed up in a 
phrase as beginning before the beginning. 
It consists simply of starting a story at a 
stage earlier than that fixed for the formal 
opening and thus progressing to a point 
where the characters have become real to 
the author, where he has become warmed 
up to his job, and where the start of the 
story can take on the complete naturalness 
of a dramatic development—the ideal 
Chekhovian “middle” which instantly cap- 
tures the reader’s eye. 

If you don’t think that this little trick 
can make a world of difference, try it at 
first in its simplest form. The next time 
a world-shaking idea hits you, sit down at 
once before your typewriter, but don’t 
write the story. Instead, write a long letter 
to your best friend or to your agent, telling 
him all about the plot, how you plan to 
develop it, what sort of people your char- 
acters are, and everything else about it that 
pops into your mind. You will find, some- 
what to your surprise, that innumerable 
things will pop into the aforesaid mind that 
almost certainly wouldn’t have popped 
there if you had been writing the story it- 
self. 

Why? The reason, I think, is largely 
psychological. It lies in your awareness that 
at this stage you are not playing for keeps, 
you are not yet in the game; you are simply 
taking a practice run. But the point is that 
from this stage on your mind keeps work- 
ing in the groove; you find that you have 
unconsciously put yourself into a creative 
high gear which will make the actual writ- 
ing of the story infinitely easier. For the 
first time in ten years, perhaps, you will 
begin to wonder whether writing, after all, 
isn’t fun. 

Sometimes, in the case of a short story, 
this long letter or its equivalent is all that 
is necessary to get you started. But if you 
are tackling a book or an unusually difficult 
short, the preliminary letter is only the first 
stage. Each of my books, in fact, has begun 
with a whole series of letters on the sub- 
ject, written to my long-suffering agent, A. 
L. Fierst. To these he invariably replies 
with a number of shrewd observations which 
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indicate that he has not only read every 
line of the letters but has also read between 
the lines. At some point during this ex- 
change of letters, I find the expanding idea 
of the book taking such complete possession 
of me that I am quite likely to wake up at 
four o’clock some morning, jump out of 
bed, and start pounding my typewriter. 

But I find it unwise, even then, to start 
at what will be Page 1 of the finished manu- 
script. It is always better to carry the warm- 
ing-up process a step further and begin the 
narrative at a point which precedes the 
actual opening. For instance, in Purgatory 
Street, published last October, I went back 
two years to the beginning of a situation 
and then threw away my practice work at 
the point where my central character had 
become so real to me that I felt safe in 
introducing her to the reader. 

This book, incidentally, was the first 
novel which I had ever tried to write from 
a feminine viewpoint, and the plot called 
for a fairly complicated study in feminine 
psychology—a subject about which I, an 
ink-stained bachelor, presumably knew 
nothing. Recalling that Lee Wright of 
Simon and Schuster, as well as my agent, 
had a very keen eye for consistency in char- 
acter delineation, I anticipated any number 
of objections to my handling of this view- 
point heroine. 

In this extreme situation I decided to 
carry the warming-up process all the way 
back to Fielding, and I even went through 
the formality of having Mona born and 
reared rather strictly by a maiden aunt. I 
devoted a couple of pages to the actual 
rearing, five pages to her meeting and mar- 
riage with Chan, four pages to her parting 
with him when he went off to war, and 
eight pages on her life in the huge, lonely 
house which Chan had inherited from his 
uncle. I had her meet and talk with all 
the characters who were to figure later on 
in the plot; I even had her write a long 
letter to her aunt, giving her reactions to 

these people and to the house itself. 


Before it was over I knew exactly how 
many pairs of nylons Mona had in her chest 
of drawers, how often she shampooed her 
hair, why she sometimes said catty things 
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and was sorry about it immediately after- 
wards, why she couldn’t tell a lie success- 
fully to save her life, and a hundred other 
things about her, some of which had no 
direct bearing upon the story. By the time 
I was ready to. write Page 1 of the real 
manuscript, she was so real to me that I 
had begun to wonder whether at some time 
in my life I hadn’t really known a girl 
like that and, if so, why in the devil I had 
neglected to marry her myself. 

Results? Ironically enough, the only edi- 
torial objection to my handling of character 
in this book was applied, not to my view- 
point heroine, but to my hero! Would 
Chan, asked Lee Wright, have acted thus 
and so, being the sort of man he was? (No; 
as usual, Miss Wright was right.) Later, 
certain objections were raised to the dog, 
and a few critics intimated that I was defi- 
cient in a knowledge of canine psychology. 
But the really tough problem of the book— 
the feminine psychology—-was apparently 
completely solved by the little warming-up 
process described above. Among the two 
hundred-odd letters which I received from 
women, there were several inquiries as to 
how I had acquired such an extraordinary 
knowledge of the feminine mind. (Why— 
me?) And as a sort of crowning vindica- 
tion of my little system two of the critics 
in their reviews referred to me as “Miss” 
McDougald. “Where,” asked one of them 
(a woman),-“did Miss McDougald dig up 


a heroine as utterly feminine as Mona?” 


HE conclusion which I have drawn 

from my own experience is.that crea- 
tive writing is largely an emotional rather 
than an intellectual process and that the 
real trick of doing it successfully is simply 
a psychological trick of arousing one’s im- 
agination to the point where it will work 
with maximum efficiency upon any given 
idea. 

If this is true, the systems which teach 
writing as an intellectual game, to be played 
in accordance with highly complicated rules 
of technique, can obviously inhibit rather 
than develop the tenuous. thing called 
talent. It is my theory that in about nine 
cases out of ten this is exactly what hap- 














pens, and that is why a writer can fool 
around ineffectually for ten years after he 
has learned all the tricks except a last one 
which should have been the first: this little 
trick of setting himself on fire with his own 
ideas. 

By this I do not mean that any writer 
can safely forget all the rules, burn his text- 
books, and stop his subscription to Writer’s 
Digest. It is advisable to listen to every 
nut who even thinks he knows something 
about writing, because quite a few of the 
nuts do; it is even more advisable to soak 
up every bit of information you can find 
on market requirements, narrative hooks, 
and the mechanics of plotting. But don’t 
let them fool you into believing that any of 
these things is the really important thing. 
The really important thing is you. And 
every time you sit down to write the really 
crucial question is whether you’re going to 
get yourself so deeply into what you’re do- 
ing that somebody will have to call you a 
second time for lunch. 


SO :--. 


The implication is obvious, but I hear 
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a remote voice saying, “All that is true, but 
this warming-up system is too infernally 
complicated. What the heck! Writing thou- 
sands of extra words that you won’t even 
get paid for—” Well, all right—all right. 
You don’t have to try it, you know. You can 
keep on doing the things which, whether 
you’ve ever realized it or not, are uncon- 
scious attempts to achieve the same results. 
You can keep on uncorking the bottle of 
Scotch, or putting on the coffee pot or 
drinking a cup of tea every half hour, like 
the late Edgar Wallace. You can even get 
up fifteen times in the next hour and stroll 
to the window for an inspirational glance 
at the pretty girl next door who, clad in 
tennis shorts, is sprinkling the lawn. But I 
warn you, from my own experience, that 
none of these things is going to work one- 
tenth as well as my system; and, besides, 
the doggone Scotch has become so expen- 
sive that the Scotch are sending all of it 
over here. But, whatever you do, don’t 
make the biggest mistake of all. 
Don’t ever try to write in cold blood. 


Pen Names 


Pen names are used for many reasons— 
frequently because an author writes several 
widely differing types of material. Many 
writers have become better known by these 
pseudo names than their real ones. Below 


is a list of sixteen 


well-known authors’ 


names and also, though not in the right 
order, their pen names. Can you match 


them up properly? 


10 right is good. All 


16 correct and you really know your writers. 


ce. 2S . eee a. Jan Strother 
> LG i cemicenseccess b. 0. Henry 

3. Armentine Lucile ee | Dudevant..... c. Ethel Vance 
4, Wiliam Sidney Porter . ....@. SS. Van Dine 
i Pe Pe ccvuevekecessacesseu e. Anthony Abbot 
6. Samuel L. Clomons...........5.... f. George Eilot 
Fo ee CEs co wecsersces scene g. A.A. Fair 

i 2 7S See ...h. Lewis Carro!l 
9. Charles L. Dodgson. *............... i. David Grayson 
By PED wid. a vee crecses.ccncccc ee eee 
Pi Ci nc LosdvdGessccovecsss . Carter Dickson 
12. Kathleen Marry ... dae . Glen Trevor 


13. Joyce M. Graham. . 
14. Nevi- S. Norway... 


15. Fulton Oursler ........ ee 
26. Qed TZ GHD. cece ces. 





Richard Hallas 
Katherine Mansfield 


Le 0. Nevil Shute 
cs ale aa p. George Sand 


Answers: 1d, 2f, 3p, 4b, 5i, 6] 79, Sk, 9h, 10L, llm 12n, 


13a, 140, 15¢, 16¢. 


































Quiz 
On 
Copyright 


By RICHARD S. MacCARTENEY 
Chief, Reference Division, Copyright Office 


1. What is Copyright? 
(word mpi as the inverse of the 


word implies, literally means the right 

to copy. It pertains to an intellectual 
product and is an exclusive right based 
upon authorship. Under statutory law only 
an author or those deriving their rights 
through him can rightfully claim it. In 
modern times, other rights have accrued to 
copyright, such as the rights of public per- 
formance, translation, and dramatization; 
to mention some of them and depending 
upon the type of material involved. It has 
therefore come to mean that body of ex- 
clusive rights granted by statute to authors 
for protection of their writings. 

Tradition tells of one Saint Columba, 
the Apostle of Caledonia, who lived in the 
sixth century A.D. Controversy arose be- 
tween the blessed saint and his venerable 
abbot over a copy of the abbot’s Psalter 
that Columba made clandestinely and then 
refused to surrender. The King’s judgment 





for Columba was given in language which 
has passed into a proverb in Ireland: “To 
every cow her calf.” Here we have the first 
suggestion of the idea that the author might 
have the exclusive right to reproduce his 
literary work and to prevent others from so 
doing. 

Historically, in the English Statute of 
Anne (passed in 1710), we have the first 
law ever enacted for the protection of lit- 
erary property. It is the forebear of all 
copyright legislation and contains two of 
the three requirements for copyright pro- 
tection which the law of the United States 
still includes—registration and the deposit 
of copies. The third requirement—that of 
a notice printed in the book itself—came 
later. 

Ofr own federal copyright stems from 
the Constitution, providing that Congress 
should have the power “To promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing, for limited times, to authors and 
inventors, the exclusive right to their re- 










































spective writings and discoveries.” (Article 
I, Section 8.) 

The first copyright law of the United 
States was enacted in 1790. The scope of 
copyright protection since then has steadily 
expanded, through successive statutes, 
down to that of the present law, enacted 
in 1909 and amended in several important 
particulars since that time, including its 
codification by Public Law 281, approved 
July 30, 1947. 


2. What kinds of material can be 
copyrighted P 


Under Section 4 of the U. S. Copyright 
Act as codified, copyright applies to all the 
writings of an author. This does not mean 
that literally everything an author may 
write can be copyrighted. The test of copy- 
right is originality. Given originality 
though and provided the work is not sedi- 
tious, libellous or obscene — conditions 
which would disbar it upon grounds of pub- 
lic policy and further provided it is 
demonstrably a “writing” of an author, the 
mantle of copyright may fairly cover it. 

Titles as such are not subject to copy- 
right, and one does not secure the exclusive 
right to a title by the registration of a work 
of such title. Copyright applies to the 
contents of a work and titles are recorded 
in the Copyright Office merely as a means 
of identification. In certain circumstances 
titles of periodicals might be trade-marked. 
The latter, however, is an action under 
the trade mark law, as would be the pro- 
tection of a commercial slogan which was 
a mere grouping of words. 


3. Is there any material which can 
be copyrighted before it is reproduced 
for sale? 


Yes. Lectures or similar works prepared 
for oral delivery, dramatic compositions, 
music, works of art, drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, 
photographs and motion pictures may all 
be copyrighted prior to reproduction for 
sales. In general, they represent the type 
of subject matter intended either for per- 
formance or exhibition, not requiring re- 
production in multiple copies in order to 
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fulfill their purpose. However, under the 
express provisions of the Act, copyright se- 
cured for a work in such form does not 
exempt the copyright proprietor from the 
deposit of copies where the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale. A second 
registration is then necessary. 

On the other hand, books including pam- 
phlets, stories, leaflets and schematic ma- 
terial, periodica!s, maps, reproductions of 
works of art and prints or pictorial illustra- 
tions require publication with notice of 
copyright as the condition for copyright. 
Such works it is seen, are naturally intended 
for reproduction in multiple copies. 


4. Can radio shows and movie sce- 
narios be copyrighted P 


Radio shows can be copyrighted, gen- 
erally as dramatic compositions, provided 
there can be deposited in the Copyright 
Office one complete copy of the script as it 
is intended to be broadcast. A mere out- 
line or synopsis of a proposed show will not 
suffice for purposes of registration. Under 
Section 12 of the copyright law, providing 
for copyright of works not reproduced for 
sale, one complete copy of such work is 
required as a condition for registration. The 
Copyright Office therefore requires that the 
copy submitted to it must be in dramatic 
form, substantially worked out as to dia- 
logue, acting directions, etc. In the case of 
a mor’s scenario, the same requirement 
obtains. The copy deposited must be that 
of the complete motion picture play, sub- 
stantially a shooting script. Scenarios in 
outline or schematic form are classed as 
books under the rules of the Copyright 
Office and as such, if they are to be copy- 
righted, must first be published bearing 
notice of copyright. 

The Copyright Office frequently receives 
letters in which the writer states he has an 
idea for a new type of radio program that 
he would like to copyright. But ideas are 
not copyrightable. It is the literary expres- 
sion of the idea in the form of a particular 
dramatic composition, book, etc. that forms 
the subject matter of copyright, rather than 
the idea itself. And so the Copyright Office 
reluctantly advises and prepares to duck a 
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not infrequent verbal brickbat hurled at the 
inconsiderate “damnfoolishness of the law.” 


5. How does an author go about get- 
ting a copyright, and what is its dura- 
tion P 


An author, sp¢aking now of a “book” 
author, which includes a short story writer, 
or his publisher; secures copyright for his 
work by having it published with the re- 
quired notice of copyright. The notice of 
copyright, if the work be a printed literary, 
musical or dramatic work, must consist of 
the word “Copyright” or the abbreviation 
“Copr.” accompanied by the year, date of 
publication and the name of the claimant, 
thus: “Copyright 1947 by John Doe.” This 
notice, in the case of books or dramatic 
works, must moreover appear either upon 
the title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing. For musical compositions the no- 
tice must be placed either upon the title 
page or the first page of music. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the im- 
portance of seeing that the provisions of the 
Act with respect to the copyright notice, 
both as to its form and position, are strictly 
complied with. The existence of the copy- 
right itself hinges upon it, as the courts 
have time after time ruled. More copyrights 
have been lost irretrievably by first publica- 
tion without notice of copyright, or with a 
faulty notice than for any other reason. 

Promptly after publication with notice, 
two copies of the best edition of the work 
should be sent to the Copyright Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., 
together with an application and the reg- 
istration fee which is $2.00. If the work is 
a contribution to a periodical and copy- 
righted separately, it is necessary to submit 
only one copy of the issue of the periodical 
containing it, with the application and fee. 
Unpublished works (see the answer to ques- 
tion 3) can be copyrighted by depositing 
one complete copy of the work, an applica- 
tion and registration fee of $1.00. The 
Copyright Office furnishes the proper forms 
upon request. 

Copyright in the United States endures 
for a first term of twenty-eight years and 
may be renewed for a second period, called 


a renewal copyright; also for twenty-eight 
years. Thus the maximum period of copy- 
right protection in this country is fifty-six 
years. Any work published more than fifty- 
six years ago is in the public domain, 
which means it is no longer under copy- 
right, in so far as the original version is 
concerned. 


The law of renewal copyright is too 
complicated to touch upon more than 
briefly here. The application for renewal 
must be received in the Copyright Office 
during the twenty-eighth or last year of 
the first term. It must further be in the 
name of the person entitled to claim the 
renewal, for it to be effective. Failing 
receipt of a proper application within the 
statutory year, the copyright lapses, and 
the work falls into the public domain. 
Where any doubt arises as to rights of re- 
newal, the author would do well to seek 
legal advice from a competent copyright 
attorney. 


We have explained the conditions and 
formalities involved in securing statutory 
copyright. What protection, then, does an 
author have for his works before they are 
copyrighted, in the case of a book or short 
story, by publication? Prior to publication, 
an author’s rights in his manuscript mate- 
rial are fully protected under the common 
law as expressly reaffirmed in the Statute 
itself. It prevents the copying, publication, 
or use of such unpublished work without 
his consent and enables him to obtain 
damages therefor. It may be asked why, if 
an author’s rights are protected under com- 
mon law, he should bother to secure statu- 
tory copyright at all. The answer is that 
if his work is intended for publication he 
must copyright when publication takes 
place or else the work is dedicated to the 
public; whichis a way of saying it becomes 
public property, free to the use of all. 
Statutory copyright possesses other advan- 
tages—notably, specially enumerated rights, 
the possession of a certificate of copyright 
registration which enables the holder to sue 
in a federal court, and minimum allow- 
able damages in lieu of provable damages. 


As regards those classes of works that can 
be copyrighted in manuscript form, such 
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as plays and musical compositions, which 
are intended for performance rather than 
reproduction in copies for sale, the same 
advantages exist, but the author need not 
copyright. He may rely upon his common 
law rights which exist in perpetuity as 
against the limited time provided by copy- 
right. 


6. Can a copyright, or various parts 
of it, be transferred? 


Copyright may be transferred or assigned 
by an instrument in writing signed by the 
proprietor of the copyright. The document 
of assignment may be recorded in the 
Copyright Office, it being necessary, how- 
ever, to submit the original. Subsequent to 
recordation, the assignment is returned with 
a certification under the seal of the Copy- 
right Office. 

There can be but one copyright existing 
in a work and this copyright is indivisable, 
although more than one person may share 


in the right. When it is sold or assigned 
as a whole, all rights pass with it. Partial 
rights, such as book, magazine, or motion 
picture rights, may be disposed of separately 
under license agreements, provided that the 
ownership of the copyright is retained. 


7. Does an author have to obtain a 
fresh copyright on reprints, new edi- 
tions of books, or reissues? 


A mere reprint of a copyrighted work is 
not subject to a new copyright. The copy- 
right secured in the original publication 
protects the reprint; provided such reprint 
bears the original notice of copyright. 

New editions of works in the public 
domain, or of copyrighted works when 
produced with the consent of the copy- 
right proprietor, may be copyrighted to 
protect whatever new copyrightable matter 
there may be present. Such additional 
copyrights, however, apply only to the new 
matter. They neither extend existing copy- 
rights nor recreate copyrights of originals 
that are in the public domain. 


_ 8. After a story has been published 
in a newspaper or magazine, how can 
the author get the copyright? 


If the story is published in the newspaper 
or magazine, bearing a separate copyright 
notice in the author’s name, he has it al- 
ready. Otherwise, by contractual agree- 
ment with the publisher, the author may 
arrange to have the copyright in his story 
assigned to him after it has been published 
as part of the copyrighted periodical. If 
the periodical is not copyrighted as a whole 
and the story bears no separate notice, then 
there is nothing the author can do sub- 
sequently to secure the copyright. It has 
been dedicated to the public. 


9. What constitutes infringement of 
copyright? How much can you quote 
without violation? 


The Copyright Act nowhere defines in- 
fringement and the courts have been re- 
luctant to do so, except under the limita- 
tions of the particular facts of the case they 
were deciding.“Generally speaking, the un- 
authorized reproduction of any substantial 
part of a work, the monopoly of which is 
secured by statutory protection, would be 
infringement. A test sometimes used to de- 
termine whether there has been copyright 
infringement is to inquire whether the de- 
mand for the original work has been dimin- 
ished to a substantial extent through com- 
petition from the alleged infringement. 

The question of “How much can you 
quote without violation,” can only be an- 
swered indefinitely. Under the so-called 
doctrine of “fair use,” one is at liberty to 
quote to a limited extent from a copy- 
righted work for the purpose of critic- 
ism or review. No hard and fast line of 
demarcation can be laid down between 
fair and unfair use, however, for the reason 
that each case must depend upon its own 
peculiar circumstances. For example, text 
books, by their very nature and purpose 
may carry an implied authorization to copy 
portions on the blackboard or, otherwise 
for the purpose of class instruction. On 
the other hand, in the case of musical works 
it is more a question of quality than of 
quantity as to what is to be considered in 
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connection with “fair use.’’ Here, the 
whole “meat” of the composition may be 
contained in a single musical sequence of 
short duration and its unauthorized repro- 
duction, regardless of the number of bars, 
would undoubtedly constitute infringement. 
Mere acknowledgement of a copyrighted 
source may not be taken as a license for 
substantial reproduction of the work. Per- 
mission is essential and where it cannot be 
obtained, the only safe course of action is 
to avoid use of the work. 


10. If a writer wants to make a com- 
pilation from another author’s books 
or to put out an abridgement or an- 
thology, does he get a copyright on his 
book, and is he infringing on the orig- 
inal author’s copyright? 


Compilations are regarded as new works 
under the copyright law and as such are 
subject to copyright upon their own merits. 
A copyrightable compilation is. one con- 
sisting of quite a number of independent 
works and is the result gf selective skill 
and a degree of authorship on the part of 
the compiler. The term would include 
anthologies. Abridgements likewise are 
copyrightable when they express a conden- 
sation of the original work resulting in a 
rewriting, i.e., a new work of authorship. 
Mere deletions are not generally considered 
sufficient grounds upon which to base a 
new Claim to copyright. 

A writer wanting to make a compilation 
from another author’s books, or to put out 
an abridgement or anthology, must secure 
permission to use material which is under 
copyright protection. He secures this per- 
mission from the copyright proprietor, 
usually represented by the publisher. Some 
years ago, the Copyright Office received a 
letter from two maiden sisters. They said it 
had been their life-long ambition to write 
poetry, but the necessity of having to work 
hard for a living had left them no time. 
Now, however, they had retired and were 
in a position to indulge their fancy. But, 
again, they were law-abiding citizens and 
did not want to violate any federal law. 
They had heard, they said, of “poetic 
license.” Would the Copyright Office please 
send them two? 
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1l. If an author uses a pen name, 
does the copyright get registered under 
his real name or the pseudonym? 


Under prevailing practices of the Copy- 
right Office, the Copyright is registered in 
accordance with the name given in the 
application. 


12. Are illustrations for a book pro- 
tected under the copyright of the book 
in which they appear? 


Presumably, yes. Section three of the 
Act, as codified, provides, “That the copy- 
right provided by this Act shall protect 
all the copyrightable component parts of 
the work copyrighted, and all matter 
therein in which copyright is already sub- 
sisting, but without extending the duration 
of such copyright.” 


13. How are copyrights in foreign 
countries secured by an American 
author or proprietor? A writer copy- 
rights his work in foreign countries. 
It is pirated in one of them? What is 
his recourse P 


The International Copyright Union was 
established by a Convention signed at 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1886. The Conven- 
tion was revised at Berlin in 1908 and at 
Rome in 1928. Its principal features are 
now as follows: Authors of any country 
belonging to the Union enjoy in the other 
countries the rights granted by such coun- 
tries to their own citizens. Authors of a 
country not belonging to the Union secure 
rights granted by the Convention—a uni- 
form grant of protection agreed to by all 
the countries which signed the Convention 
—provided they publish their works first or 
simultaneously in a country of the Union. 
No formalities of any kind are required to 
secure this protection and it is even inde- 
pendent of copyright in the country where 
the work originates. The United States is 
not a member of the Union. If, however, 
the American author or proprietor copy- 
rights a work in some country which be- 
longs to the International Copyright Union, 
by publishing it first, or “simultaneously,” 
i.e. not later than elsewhere, in that coun- 
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try, the work will be protected in all the 
other countries of the Union. Great Britian 
belongs to the Union, and it is usually de- 
sirable and practicable to take the initial 
steps in that country. 

The United States has joined with 
a number of the other American repub- 
lics in a series of conventions for the 
protection of literary property in the west- 
ern hemisphere. The most far reaching 
and recent of these conventions is that 
signed at Washington in 1946; but it has 
not been ratified by any large number of the 
signatory states, including the United 
States. The most important convention 
now in effect is that signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1910, which is now effective be- 
tween the United States, Brazil, Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Ura- 
guay. The chief features of this convention 
are: Authors of any member country who 
have secured copyright at home enjoy in 
the other countries the rights accorded by 
their respective legislation, the duration of 
which, however, is not to be longer than 
it is in the country of origin of the work. 
The only formality required to secure the 
protection {apart from whatever may be 
necessary to secure the initial copyright in 
the home country) is the appearance in the 
work of “a statement indicating the reser- 
vation of the property right.” Works of 
American citizens, or residents, copyrighted 
under our law should therefore obtain 
protection in the other countries above 
named, which have ratified the convention. 
It is prudent, however, in case copyright is 
to be claimed in any of these countries, to 
arrange the matter in advance of publica- 
tion with an agent acquainted with the 
local law and conditions in the country 
where the protection is sought. 

Under the provisions of both the Berne 
Convention and the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion, the signatory countries are obligated 
to provide proper remedies by their law, 
under which authors may protect the vari- 
ous rights specified in and secured by the 
Convention. The author or his representa- 
tive, consequently, may bring suit against 
infringers in the Courts of competent juris- 
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diction of the signatory states in which the 
fraud may have been committed. 


14. John Smith writes a story and 
sells it to his school paper. Ten years 
pass. The editor of the Satevepost sees 
the story, inquires from the paper and 
finds it wasn’t copyrighted; nor was the 
story. Without further permission, the 
Post reprints the story in full, signing 
it John Smith but giving no credit for 
previous publication. Smith sends a 
bill for 5c a word. The Post says the 
story was not copyrighted and was in 
the public domain, and anyone could 
use it, and now they own it since they 
copyrighted it. 

Smith admits the story wasn’t copy- 
righted but says that by common law 
what is his property is his property and 
cannot be taken away without due proc, 
ess of law, and by failing to get a copy- 
right, he did not give his story to the 
Post. Smith says copyright does not 
prove ownership nor does it entitle 
anyone to a vested interest in the story. 
Smith says copyright may be used to 
establish proof that on a given date a 
certain person offered a story as having 
been created by that date and that he 
testified that he had created it. He also 
says copyright merely provided, in case 
of contest, absolute proof of creation 
as of a certain date—but copyright can- 
not be used to deprive a citizen of his 
rights because he neglected to copy- 
right his work. He admits that after 
28 years copyright passes into the pub- 
lic domain. 


Question: Is Smith right? Is the 
Post right? 


Poor Smith is almost completely be- 
fuddled. The Satevepost, with the excep- 
tion of its claim to ownership of the story, 
is right. Smith lost all rights, including 
the common law right, by permitting pub- 
lication of the work without its being copy- 
righted. (See the answer to question five). 
An author’s rights stand or fall upon the 
facts surrounding first publication. If he 
publishes with notice, then the work may 
be protected. If he publishes without no- 
tice, then the work falls into the public 
domain and it becomes free for the use 
of all. It is incorrect to say that a copy- 
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right does not create a vested interest. 
Copyright, itself, is by way of being a 
monopoly, created by authority of the Con- 
stitution and the federal statute. Perhaps 
some circumstanues be invoked. Courts, 
vent the mutilization of his work might in 
some circumstances, be invoked. Courts, 
particularly abroad, have spoken of certain 
rights of this character. The doctrine would 
not seem to apply, however, where there 
was no mutilization but a verbatim republi- 
cation under the author’s name of a work 
that was in the public domain. Smith is 
again wrong in saying copyright would 
have provided him with absolute proof of 
prior creation. 
in copyright law as it is in patent law. 


Priority is not significant 
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The Satevepost, under the provisions of 
the U. S. copyright law had the right 
to reprint and publish a work that was 
in the public domain. Unless, however, the 
republication contaifed new copyright mat- 
ter, which does not appear to have been 
the case, they had no sole ownership justify- 
ing a claim to copyright. Section Eight of 
the act, as codified, specially provides that 
“no copyright shall subsist in the original 
text of any work which is in the public 
domain.” 


Editor’s Note: Every attorney to whom we 
have posed this question agreed with the answer 
given by Richard S. MacCarteney. However, as 
one free lance writer, speaking to some 35,000 
others, we feel this would be a jury case and that 
the decision would be in the hands, not of law, 


but of fate.—Ed. . 


Writer’s Clubs 


Washington Writers 
Sir? 

The Writers’ League of Washington meets bi- 
monthly, the first and third Thursday in each 
month, at 8:00 p. m., at 1851 Columbia Road, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., with President Omar 
Henry presiding. 

“The aim of the group for the 1947-1948 sea- 
son,’ Mr. Henry states, “will be to help mem- 
bers to more and better sales.”” To further this 
accomplishment, 17 workshop sessions have been 
scheduled for participatic: in by members; and 
14 contests, covering literary material of all 
kinds, including juvenile and adult fiction, news- 
paper and magazine stories, radio, drama, and 
one-act plays will be conducted. 

Prospective members must furnish manuscript 
of merit, which is passed upon by a competent 
jury to qualify for membership. The meetings 
are open to visitors, who are welcome. 


SarAH S. LASKEN, 
1129 4th St., S.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Florida Writers 
Sir: 
Is there a writer’s group in the vicinity of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida? 
MARGARET MACCaBE, 
3 Greenlawn Avenue, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Detroit Negro Writer 
Sir: 

I am a Negro, trying to push ahead in this 
hard but fascinating writing game. 

I feel that it will be educational as well as 
inspirational if I could meet and talk with those 
who are also trying to write themselves into 
saleable print. 

If there is a club in Detroit that feels that a 
writer, no matter who he is, has the same prob- 
lems, the same struggles, the same strong desire 
to get ahead, will permit me to meet with them. 
I, too, want to talk and discuss writing. 

Sot T. Duntop, 
1486 Collingwood Avenue, 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


Pennsylvania Writers 
Sir: 

As old-time subscribers to your monthly we 
wondered if you could help us out by publishing 
the following: 

My husband and I both write and would like 
to organize a group of writers and would-be 
writers in our vicinity. Our purpose would be 
mutual criticism and some longed-for shop talk. 
Mrs. Dora KusHNER, 
115 Broad Street, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Monroe County. 
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By HARRIET 


M ‘ont te are topsyturvy this 
month. In a normal year, the Mar- 
ket Letter would be teeming with 
the requirements of new publications. This 
time editor after editor has told me that 
plans for new projects have had to be sus- 
pended — for several months perhaps. 
Production problems hang over them all, 
like a sword of Damocles. 

The well established firms all seem to be 
concentrating on the magazines they al- 
ready have, and are working to improve 
their physical appearance, brighten the art 
work, and scrutinize editorial policies with 
care. 

The American Magazine has been re- 
styled toward a more feminine appeal in its 
appearance. The September issue is the first 
to show this clearly, both in its cover and 
in the inside art work. There is more color, 
both in illustrations and in photographic 
work. The headings are more attractive. 
The contents page has been redesigned. And 
the magazine which once emphasized the 
great American success story, meaning the 
business man, now salaams to the woman. 

This may be an astute move toward 
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greater sales figures, since women seem to 
find more time to read magazines than 
men do. It does not mean any change in 
editorial policy. 

The American remains essentially a fam- 
ily magazine. Stories with feminine appeal 
are as good as always. But a story which 
appeals to both men and women readers 
always will be a better bet for acceptance 
in this market. And if one story seems pre- 
ponderantly feminine, there will be one of 
masculine appeal to balance it. This gives 
writers a wide range — and a better mar- 
ket at which to aim. 


The fiction editor, William B. Hart, said 
one thing which may surprise you: One 
of the most difficult things to find is a love 
story! That is, he explained, a story which 
recaptures the freshness of real love, with- 
out being complicated by mental problems. 
A story’of love before that stage in which 
problems of adjustment become paramount. 
A story in which a writer of real ability can 
recall how the young couple feel at the 
time of falling in love. This seems to be 
one of the rarest — and hence most highly 
prized — type of love stories. Could you 
do a love story so deftly that it would give 
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the reader the feeling of falling in love all 
over again? It would have to have some 
conflict, of course, but not too much. The 
thing is to recapture the experience as it 
seemed at the time. 

Marital problems are good for many a 
story in The American. But it would be to 
your advantage to be sure you have a new 
angle if attempting one of these. The edi- 
tor finds them beginning to pall through too 
much similarity. 

Most open of all fiction lengths are the 
vignettes (500 words) and storiettes (750 
words). It might seem that these would 
flood the market. Unfortunately, most of 
the contributions turn out to be anecdotes 
which have already appeared in The Read- 
ers Digest. The writers themselves are usu- 
ally quite unaware of this. They are using 
a “story that happened to a friend.” But 
beware, the editors warn! Unless you actu- 
ally saw it happen, take the whole thing 
with a grain of salt. And look elsewhere for 
your anecdotes to rewrite for magazines. 
This might also apply to the short-short 
stories, which run 1,000 to 2,500 words 
here. 

Short stories may run up to 5,000 words. 
The mystery novel is about 20,000 words; 
the novelg 25,000. Payment is on accept- 
ance, and comparable with all the big mag- 
azines. 

For either regular articles or the Inter- 
esting People department, it is always best 
to query the editors first. Sumner N. Blos- 
som is editor of The American. Address: 
250 Park Aveune, N. Y. 17. 

Town & Country is very much a prestige 
market. The editors say quite frankly that 
the rates of payment are considered low, 
particularly as compared with the other 
Hearst magazines. But the paper is excel- 
lent, the illustrations so fine, and the whole 
publication, including the ads, so sophisti- 
cated that any writer would boast of hav- 
ing a piece included. 

There has been a change in editors this 
summer. Harry Bull, editor for many years, 
resigned in June. His position has been 
filled by the recent appointment of Nicholas 
de Gunzburg. 

But the person with whom one discusses 
requirements is Helen Gray, the manuscript 
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editor. Fiction for Town @ Country is a 
type to itself. Writers must really study the 
magazine in order to hit a bull’s-eye. 
Neither the Harper's Bazaar sort of story 
nor the women’s magazine triangle story 
should go to this market. Both fiction and 
articles are sophisticated in subject matter 
and treatment. They may be satirical ; they 
may he topical. Some biographical pieces 
go, if the person discussed fits into the mag- 
azine. Better query on anything so special- 
ized. The whole textual scope of the maga- 
zine seems to be somwhat broader than in 
the past, for Miss Gray assured me that al- 
most anything, except poetry and fillers, 
would be considered with care. Excellent 
writing is, however, utterly essential! 

From 4,000 to 5,000 words is considered 
a good average here for non-fiction. The 
“Letters” may be about 2,500 words. But 
fiction is allowed much more leeway. Even 
12,000 words might not be too much if the 
story were “very strong.” Payment is on 
acceptance now. Address: 572 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. ; 

Having given me the general require- 
ments, Miss Gray then went on to air one 
of her pet peeves. (I wonder how many 
other editors have wanted to say much the 
same thing!) What is it, she asked, which 
impels writers to boast to editors that they 
never study the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts? Don’t they realize that edi- 
tors just can’t take very seriously a writer 
who doesn’t even try to make his work fit 
the magazine? 

There is one of the essential differences 
between the amateur and the professional 
writer. Which are you? 


HE Hearst Magazines’ reception room 
at 572 Madison Avenue is a beauti- 
fully decorated place. And the chairs 
are so comfortable that it is no chore to 
have to wait for an editor, yet one can 
stand up quickly! But it is so small that 
half a dozen people seem to fill it to over- 
flowing in a hectic sort of way. And behind 
scenes, editorial offices often reflect that 
hectic atmosphere. 
In this same office, one waits to inter- 
view members of the Junior Bazaar staff. 
There has been an important addition here. 
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Martha Stout, formerly fashion director 
of Hearst’s Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
has been appointed editor-in-chief. Mrs. 


* Eleanor Lowman continues as editor. But 


writers would usually contact Miss Barbara 
Lawrence, who is feature and fiction editor. 
All text manuscripts go through her hands. 

Better study Junior Bazaar carefully to 
observe its editorial policy. You will have 
to make your way through an enormous 
number of pages of interesting ads. But 
keep going. The text is there — about eight 
features per issue. The editors originate 
some of these, of course. But getting really 
good ideas is always a pressing problem, 
and so this is the most open market. The 
mere idea, if acceptable, brings $10; this is 
quite aside from the payment to whoever 
may do the final article. 

Completed articles average from 1,500 to 
2,500 words. And a good writer writes 
what he has. to say, clearly but without 
padding. Payment is usually on acceptance, 
varying from $50 to $200. 

The reader-age ranges from 18 to 24; 
college and recent graduates mostly. And 
the editors feel that these girls have a very 
wide range of interests, which can be re- 
flected in features for Junior Bazaar. The 
Growing-Up department is interested in ca- 
reer and personality material, such as will 
help college girls in thinking about post- 
graduation days. Humorous pieces are good 
if suited to the magazine. Human-relations 
subjects are often good, but must be author- 
itative. Travel pieces may be excellent. But 
the features on regional colleges and similar 
subjects are usually assigned. 

Sports is another field which the editors 
like to stress. But the emphasis must be 
on ones that girls especially like — or might 
take more interest in if they knew more 
about — or less well-known sports in which 
women hold world records. Occasionally a 
controversial subject is used, and a good 
one would be very welcome. And there is 
the How They Started series, in which girls 
a few years out of college tell how, step by 
step, by ingenuity and ability, they got into 
unusual and very interesting jobs. 

The “quality” writer is the one most wel- 
come here. Anything with a jazzy teen-age 
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approach is completely out of place. Bright, 
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amusing dialog helps. Fiction is limited at 
present to short stories under 3,000 words 
— all by students and recent graduates. To 
them, the payment is $100 per story. There 
is no general fiction market at Junior Ba- 
zaar. The address: 572 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 22. 

Plastics, the new Ziff-Davis business mag- 
azine mentioned here last month, .is well or- 
ganized now. Michael A. Brown, Jr., for- 
merly with Monsanto Chemical Company, 
has been appointed assistant publisher and 
editor. He told me that he will use a few 
pieces by free-lance writers. But these men 
must have very good backgrounds in chem- 
istry. Better query about your idea, and 
quote your qualifications. Most of the ma- 
terial will come from staff members who 
have thorough backgrounding in the indus- 
try and work on assignment. Address: 350 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Doc Savage has had a slight title change. 
It is now labeled Doc Savage Science De- 
tective. But there is no change in story re- 
quirements. B. Rosmond, who edits both 
this and Shadow Mystery, is to be off on 
leave from Street & Smith chores until 
about the middle of January. So hold up 
your manuscripts till after that time, when 
short stories from 2,000 to 10,000 words will 
again be considered for each of these mag- 
azines. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, N. 
; oF 


OR sentimentalists: There’s a rumor go- 

ing around that the Street & Smith pulps 
may go back to the old brick building on 
Seventh Avenue. Mademoiselle and Charm 
and Pic are crowding them out of the up 
town office. 

Seventeen celebrated its third birthday in 
September. And what a prodigy that pub- 
lication has turned out to be! 

Now, any articles or features handled 
outside of the staff have been reduced to 
an utter minimum. For free-lancers, the 
entire emphasis is on fiction. Bryna Ivens, 
managing editor, stresses that the magazine 
is open to almost any type at all. On one 
hand, she can’t take anything which goes 
into adult treatment or sophistication; and 
on the other hand, she would not consider 
a story that smacks of juvenile treatment 
































































in which characters are one-dimensional. 
But in between lies a vast field of writing. 
It runs from comedy which depicts real 
teen-agers (not caricatures) to very seri- 
ous fiction. 

Humor is perhaps most popular with this 
market. But it is the warm-hearted sort of 
writing which presents really good comedy. 
New writers are especially welcome. Story 
lengths may run as high as 5,000 words, 
though 3,500 words is a better outside limit 
to keep in mind. Good rates are paid, on 
acceptance. For the next four or five 
months, no poetry and no fillers can be 
considered. 


At the back of Seventeen is the special 
page, Teens in the News. This consists of 
pictures of teen-agers, 13 to 18, shown do- 
ing something of special interest. Those 
doing something of unusual professional in- 
terest are most desired. At present too much 
comes in from New York and the East 
Coast. The Middle West and the West 
Coast need much more representation. A 
photograph of the teen-ager in action, along 
with about 250 words of factual text, should 
be submitted. Payment is $10 to $15 for 
the article, plus up to $10 for the picture 
depending on quality etc. Dickey Meyer, 
staff photographer, handles this department. 

Editorial offices of Seventeen are at 11 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 


ORACE C. BROWN has made a 

change in lengths used in his fact- 
detective book: True Police Cases. Begin- 
ning with the January 1948 issue, no more 
book-lengths will be used. Instead, there 
will be a greater variety of short stories. 
On these, any length from 500 words up to 
6,000 can be considered. The best average 
for regular cases is 4,000 to 6,000 words. 
About 700 words makes a one-column fea- 
ture, while 1,000 words makes a two-col- 
umn feature. 

Emphasis is being placed more strongly 
on current cases. This does not mean a 
tabu on the older cases; just that they must 
be ones which have not been used too often 
or too recently. On these, it is important 
that the author find a new angle from 
which to present the story. Many “name” 
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authors are being used in this book. The 
pay is reported to be the highest in the fact- 
detective field. This is a Fawcett monthly, 
edited at 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

True Confessions, another Fawcett 
monthly, is also holding lengths down some- 
what more than in the past. Instead of a 
top of 7,500 words, shorts should be kept 
within a 6,500 word limit now. The book- 
length is still 10,000 words, however, and 
the bonus book-length 9,060 words. 

The most desirable length right now, ac- 
cording to the editor, is the short story of 
about 4,000 words. Even in this length, 
there must be an important basic theme. 
And the story must be presented dramatic- 
ally. A new contributor to the confession 
field should make a careful study of the 
various magazines, as each has its own par- 
ticular “feel.” 

True Confessions has a large stock of fea- 
ture material at present, and will not be 
considering much of anything for some 
time. But the story market is wide open. 
Payment is on merit rather than at any 
established word-rate. But here again Faw- 
cett is said to be paying the highest in the 
field. Mrs. Florence Cleveland is the editor. 
Address: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

True Confessions is now the only maga- 
zine in its field costing the reader a mere 
dime. Motion Picture Magazine, also a 
Fawcett publication, was recently cut back 
to the ten-cent price. 

There are moments when magazine busi- 
ness seems to have a lot of glamor and ro- 
mance. I felt this when I looked at Mrs. 
Cleveland’s desk, for she had spread out 
there all the foreign editions of True Con- 
fessions. The English and the Australian 
editions look familiar. The French edition 
is called Intimité. The Italian edition is 
known as Intimata. The Swedish edition 
has a different title, since only part of its 
contents are taken from the American edi- 
tion. But how thin the foreign editions all 
are! 

How lucky Americans are to have their 
many beautifully edited and printed maga- 
zines! A friend has just sent me an armful 
of current English magazines. And it really 
is painful to see how their reading fare is 
doled out in tiny portions — but with full- 
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size prices. There are very few illustrations, 
very small in size, and very little color work. 
Print is small and hard to read. No wonder 
they express amazement as well as admira- 
tion for our publications. 


ACK HORNER, who was formerly edi- 
tor of the London edition of Yank and 
then executive editor of Salute, has joined 
the staff of Science Illustrated as associate 
editor. This is a McGraw-Hill magazine, 
with editorial offices at 330 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. Harley W. Magee is ex- 
ecutive editor. 

The Family Circle, 25 West 45th Street, 
reports that it is overstocked for the present. 

American Culture, which announced 
some impressive plans for a fine art-book 
monthly last year, has not been able to get 
into production. It is reported to be plan- 
ning orf going ahead, however, when paper, 
etc., is available. Queries may be addressed 
to Room 1403, 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Let’s Go, a travel quarterly which ap- 
peared in the spring of 1946, has had to 
suspend for the time being. This retains an 
office at 545 Fifth Avenue. 

Avon Publishing Company, at 119 West 
57th Street, has. had to pare back its cur- 
rent publications considerably. None of the 
three new “Projects” will be going ahead 
for awhile — perhaps the first of the year. 
Avon Detective Mysteries and Rex Stout 
Mystery Magazine have been suspended. 
Avon Western Reader and Avon Fantasy 
Reader are going ahead. But as both are 
reprint publications, this means no market 
at all here for the next months. 

At Hillman Publications, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, both the fact-detective and the con- 
fession magazines continue to be steady 
markets, with no changes in editorial re- 
quirements. 

Mary Rollins is editor of Real Story and 
Real Romances. She likes writers to query 
her first on articles, and to query with an 
outline on the novels. It is not so important 
on short stories, though she is glad to have 
you consult her first on these too. Both 
magazines use about the same type of ma- 
terial. Articles run up to 2,000 words, and 
may be on almost any sound provocative 
material of interest to women. Short stories 
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may go as high as 7,000 words; novelets 
about 10,000. Payment is three cents a 
word, on acceptance. 

Hugh Layne handles the fact detective 
books, four a month: Real Detective, Un- 
censored Detective, Crime Detective, and 
Headquarters Detective. No change in 
policy here. He pays 2-2 cents a word, on 
acceptance, for text; plus $5 a picture, 
on publication. And he gives one word of 
advice to contributors: Do an accurate job. 
Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Western Trails and Western Aces can use 
somewhat longer novelets, according to 
their editor, Ruth Dreyer. Between 8,500 
and 12,000 words. Short-shorts of 1,500 to 
2,500 words are good, and anything up to 
6,000 might do for a short. (But 7,000 
words is very difficult to fit in for either of 
these books. ) 

Stronger characterization in stories is the 
most pressing need here. Get away from 
the flat dummy. Get real life into your 
people. More adult heroes are desired in 
stories, too; ones who act grown-up, instead 
of like adolescents. Too many stories have 
been coming in in which a mere youngster 
is the leading character or does the plot- 
trick. 

Love interest is very welcome. However, 
it is not essential. And the main story ac- 
tion must not be based on love as the moti- 
vation. Third person is preferred for the 
telling of the story. As to the setting, the 
timeless West in which any of the changes 
and struggles of the Westerner to survive 
could be set logically. The range, mine 
country, or railroading will do. But the edi- 
tor is not interested in Northwest stories, 
such as Mounties, trappers, etc. Payment 
is a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
And a very nice, well liked editor to work 
with — which adds a lot to any market’s 
writer-appeal! Address: Ace Magazines, 23 
West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 


T Popular Publications, the sports story 

market is very much open. Sports 
Novels and New Sports are both monthlies 
now. Fifteen Sports Stories hasn’t come out 
yet and the date is uncertain. But the edi- 
tor, Al Norton, said that there seems to be 
no doubt that it will go ahead. He is buy- 
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ing for early issues, as announced a while 
back in this column. 

The top length for sports shorts is 6,500 
words, while novelets run about 12,000. 
Stories should be primarily about headline 
sports, with the headline approach. Base- 
ball should be big-league stuff. But foot- 
ball may be either college or professional. 
Stories will also be included which feature 
widely popular, big audience sports. The 
simpler, participation sports are not wanted 
now. 

Sports, Editor Norton believes, are really 
an open door market for anyone who can 
tell a good story. With a wide variety of 
sports from which to choose, a writer should 
pick those with which he is really familiar. 
Thus he will avoid a display of ignorance 
about technicalities on which readers are 
sure to pounce. In general, submit material 
three to four months ahead of the season. 
Payment is a cent a word and up — slightly 
more than it used to be. 

With record attendance at games, it looks 
as if the sports field might be excellent for 
at least the next couple of years. This edi- 
tor thinks the magazines will reflect the 
upsurge in attendance, and will pick up 
also. Some of the old-timers who quit this 
field when sports books went on the rocks, 
may, he hopes, be lured back. Address: 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
mee. EF. 

Kenneth White, also of Popular Publica- 
tions, is one of the most laconic editors in 
the game. Nothing stirs him out of his 
calm. And you work out dozens of ques- 
tions, only to find that his entire repertory 
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of answers may be comprised in the one 
phrase: “It’s all the same as last time you 
came in!” But since that is so obviously 
the only answer, anyone who wants to sub- 
mit manuscripts to Adventure or to Black 
Mask can study the magazines with no fear 
of changes in policy. 

There are plans to make Black Mask a 
monthly, but for the present it continues 
on a bi-monthly basis. The same address 
for both: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Humor Business, subtitled the Trade 
Journal of the Comedy World, scarcely 
lives up to the title’s promise — at least in 
the first issue. It doesn’t seem as if the con- 
tents warrants the 25 cent price which has 
been put on it. But maybe the staff will get 
down to the Business in later issues. George 
Lewis edits, at 347 Madison Avenue, 
te Ae A 

Richard Mealand’s “Let Me Do the 
Talking” gives a sometimes amusing and 
often highly informative picture of the life 
and labors of a high-powered literary agent. 
This is the sort of fiction which keeps you 
reading carefully and eagerly, sure that just 
over the next page you will be able to spot 
whoever it is the author had in mind. 
There is a lot of shop talk in these pages. 
But what writer ever got too much shop 
talk! The author should know his literary 
agents from every angle. He has been story 
editor for Paramount, fiction editor on 
Good Housekeeping, associate editor on 
Cosmopolitan, as well as editor of Nash’s 
Pall Mall Magazine in England. Double- 
day published this a few weeks ago; $2.75. 
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HOUSTON MARKET LETT&cR 





By ROGER SHELDON 


the publications centering at Houston 

are permeated with oil and cattle. 
That’s the state’s major wealth. Texas arts 
and letters, however, add to the pride of 
the Lone Star State which makes a cow- 
hand step down from his stirrups, give a 
hitch to his belt, and say “Ah’m from 
Texas, Pardner.” ; 

You'll find that, although big and 
“booming Houston” (as it was labeled by 
Life recently) is jammed with industry and 
commerce and gives the appearance of the 
city of tomorrow, it still has that Western 
flavor of Stetsons and leather boots. 

Writers breaking into the Houston mar- 
ket will find cash available, but they must 
remember to send the editors what they 
want, because several publications are 
highly specialized and many cater to the 
Southwest readers. 

But before you read of the markets 
awaiting your manuscripts, take out your 
market listings and scratch the following: 

Sports Roundup, which was once a good 
market for sports copy, feature material, 
and pictures, folded a few months ago, 
with no substituition. 

The C-P Syndicate, listed at 714 M&M 
Building, Houston, likewise. 

A poetry quarterly entitled Cycle is out 
of existence. Its address was 1719 Fairview, 
Houston 6, but it folded with the death of 
its editor, the late Miss Lily Lawrence Bow. 


IKE everything else in Southeast Texas, 


General Magazines 


A Houston publication in the market for 
good Texas material is the Houston Chron- 
icle Magazine, the Sunday supplement to 
the Houston Chronicle, an afternoon news- 
paper circulating throughout South Texas. 
Sid Bulla, the editor, says he is looking for 
Texas material, preferably within a 150 
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mile radius of Houston. However, any 
Texas copy will get serious consideration. 
He doesn’t want fiction, but needs articles 
about 400-600 words in length, illustrated 
with from three to six glossy 8 by 10 photos. 
He can also use good color transparencies 
with manuscripts. They must be larger 
than -35 mm, at least three in number. He 
combines color with black and white in a 
single article, when necessary. All cover 
photos are staff produced. 

The Chronicle Magazine is overstocked 
on hobby stories. Sid Bulla says he has far 
too many. What he needs is humor, legend, 
mystery. He particularly wants stories of 
Texas ghosts and haunted houses. 

Payment is a flat $25 per page, including 
the photos, color and otherwise, on pub- 
lication, When the magazine holds a story 
for consideration it notifies the sender of 
such. Published weekly, the magazine is 
about 50-50 on staff and free-lance, leaving 
three, four, or sometimes five vacancies for 
free-lancers per issue. The address is Sid 
Bulla, Editor, Houston Chronicle Magazine, 
c/o Houston Chronicle, Houston, Texas. 

*Teen is slanted especially to teen-agers 
of Houston and vicinity, with plans for 
expansion to other cities. The market for 
out-of-towners is limited on coverage of 
local teen-age activities, but the magazine 
can take a lot of general articles on teen- 
aged irterests, plus short fiction and per- 
sonalit, sketches. Edited by a recent grad- 
uate of Rice Institute, Houston, Walter 
Waldhauser, *feen is published monthly by 
Air Crew Publications, Inc., 841 M & M 
Building, Houston 1. This is the magazine 
needing a Hollywood correspondent who 
can report on the di-dos of such film stars 
as Peggy Ann Garner, Butch Jenkins, and 
the like. 

Editor Waldhauser says he gets too much 
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stuff written in a childish manner. He needs 
stories understandable to teen-agers, yet 
clear and concise. Minimum length desired: 
500 words. Art work or photos accompany- 
ing stories not essential, but helpful. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of material is staff 
written by local high schoolers, college stu- 
dents. etc. But the magazine isn’t over- 
loaded in any department. Payment is a 
minimum of $10 per article or story: on 
publication. Reply in 10 days. Pays a min- 
‘imum of $5 for 8 by 10 glossy photos used. 

The Houston Post, local morning news- 
paper with a wide circulation, came out 
recently with its own edition of the nation- 
wide Sunday magazine Parade, giving 
Houston its second Sunday roto magazine. 
Several pages of local material, edited by 
the Post’s Bill Gardner, gave the Texas 
touch. The several locally-prepared pages 
are mostly staff written and staff photo- 
graphed. To date Gardner has bought 
three free-lance articles, paying $10 per 
article. He can use material that will be of 
interest to the Post circulation area, which 
means all Southeast Texas. But he wants 
at least three or four photos per article, and 
the articles seldom run over 100 words... 
not much more than cutlines. Better query 
him first. The address: Bill Gardner, 
Editor, Parade, Houston Post, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

Galveston Isle is a brand new mag, just 
out with its second issue in August. It’s 
_ published in Galveston, about 50 miles 
below Houston, by the Galveston Isle Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 2216 Market St., 
Galveston. Purpose of the magazine is to 
tell of the points in favor of the city as 
“The Playground of the South.” It’s a 
good-looking magazine, with a three-color 
cover and much art work inside, but most 
of the material is staff written or assign- 
ment written. The subject for material is 
Galveston or somewhere along a close tan- 
gent. The Editor, Edwin E. Llewellyn, says : 
“Our editorial content primarily consists of 
material directly or indirectly related to 
Galveston and its resort and recreational 
facilities. Copy is written by both staff and 
free lance writers, the latter responsible for 
about 45% of material. This free lance 
material is furnished by persons who live or 
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have lived in Galveston and are completely 
familiar with it. We are interested in ma- 
terial such as jokes and humorous quota- 
tions or statements, and possibly poems. 
Photo requirements are of a local nature 
only. We report on material in ten days 
and pay 3c a word on copy as published. 
Payment on publication.” 


Trade Journals 


Many national trade journals are setting 
up branch offices in this Southwest city. 
McGraw-Hill’s 32 publications are repre- 
sented by an office set up two months ago. 
There are local representatives for Oil and 
Gas Journal, Corrosion, Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, and the Rinehart Oil 
Reports. : 

Biggest trade journal publisher is the 
Gulf Publishing Company. It does the 
reproduction for several publications, plus 
producing four top-notch publications of its 
own. 


World Oil is a Gulf product. It was 
called The Oil Weekly until two months 
ago, when the distribution and reception 
by oilmen warranted the new and better 
name. Published every Monday, and edited 
by Warren L. Baker, it goes to oil producers 
and workmen the world over. That’s no 
boast, for Texas oil interests have operations 
in every center of oil operations on the 
globe, and World Oil is a handbook to these 
men. It buys only technical and semi-tech- 
nical articles of interest to its readers. These 
may run from 1000 to 5000 words. How-to- 
do-it subjects are welcome, and they should 
be based on actual examples found down 
among the derricks and the slumberjays. 
Photographs used must be new and orig- 
inal, and payment depends upon value. 
Editorial copy brings 1c per word. The 
magazine has much staff and assignment 
material, but a free-lancer with no oil back- 
ground might be able to ghost write some 
salable copy for men with the oil informa- 
tion and no writing ability. The address is 
Box 2608, Houston 1. 

The Petroleum Refiner is another Gulf 
publication. It is edited by L. S. Daniels 
especially for the oil refining industry, in- 
cluding petrol-chemical engineering, petro- 
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leum synthetics, and natural gasoline. 
Issued monthly, it takes semi-technical to 
technical articles in the tight field listed 
above, and does not cover oil production at 
all. Much is written by technicians. Editor 
Daniels says that it takes a professionally 
trained man to satisfy his readers. How- 
ever, if there are writers with the necessary 
background, the Refiner can use articles 
about 3000 words and more on plant pro- 
cessing and related subjects. Shop-idea par- 
agraphs find a market here. Some photos 
are used, with the average article taking 
two or three. Payment is on acceptance, 
but it varies, according to the authority 
writing and other factors. Address material 
here to The Petroleum Refiner, Box 2608, 
Houston 1. 

Gulf also publishes a Composite Catalog 
and a Refinery Catalog for the readers of 
its two oil magazines. These are closed, as 
far as the free-lancer is concerned. 

A trade journal of world-wide scope is 
The Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing, Houston 2. It was established in 1928 
and now goes to cotton men near and far, 
with correspondents serving in Washington, 
Italy, Belgium, France, and the major cot- 
ton cities of the South. Editor C, H. Burr 
says that he sends an airmail edition abroad 
each week. The magazine has its own photo 
department, and it receives photos from its 
correspondents and from public relations 
men of the trade. Burr will pay $3 for pics, 
unless they are out of the ordinary. He has 
plenty on hand. 

The Digest is a 24-page weekly issue, with 
about 50 to 55 per cent advertising. It uses 
stories on the cotton market, world cotton 
growing, mill situations, weekly news stories 
on the trade and men in the trade. Very 
soon the magazine will put out a special 
monthly cotton gin and oil mill edition, 
which was discontinued during the war. 

The Gulf Coast Lumberman, 606 Second 
National Bank Bldg., Box 1347, Houston, 
is well stocked. In its 35 years of existence 
it has developed news sources to fill just 
about every need. It has correspondents 
and uses well-written hand-outs. During 
the war a lot of government releases found 
column space. The magazine used to use 
cartoons, but no more. Managing editor 
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George Schnitzer says the staff needs more 
space, not more material. The magazine is 
published on the Ist and 15th and goes to 
the lumber industry from Texas to Florida. 
If you have something good, or unusual on 
subjects like new or remodeled lumber fa- 
cilities, you might query the Lumberman. 

Ad-Sales started last spring in Houston 
under the guidance of Tom Nall, president 
of Tom Nall Publishing Company. It’s 
called “The Voice of Texas Advertising,” 
and, although it was once only the voice of 
Houston advertisers in its embryo stage, it 
is now a true voice of the state’s hucksters. 
It circulates to the advertisers and to South- 
west businessmen as well. -Nall €oesn’t use 
much free-lance material. His ~2>rs know 
that it pays to advertise, so they supply him 
with plenty of copy. However, he says he 
can use authoritative articles about the 
trade which run about 5 typewritten pages, 
double spaced. Payment decided with 
writer. 

Ad-Sales address is Ad-Sales)s M & M 
Building, Houston 1. 

Charles N. Tunnell of Houston is pub- 
lisher of three successful trade journals: 
The Southwestern Baker, Panadero Latino- 
americano, and Equipo Agricola e Indus- 
trial. The address for all three is 542 
M & M Building, Houston 1. 

The Baker,is a monthly going to the 
states of Ark., La., Miss., S.C., Tenn., 
Texas, Ala., Fla., Ga., N. C., Okla., N. M., 
and Ariz. Has correspondents in all except 
Arizona. Tunnell says his news editor needs 
an Arizona correspondent right now, and 
that he could use better coverage in several 
other states. The Baker can use personal 
and news items, personality sketches, hobby 
articles, etc., about bakery owners and 
managers. These might depict shop devel- 
opments, new ideas, news stories, installa- 
tioh of new equipment. The magazine car- 
ries 8 to 10 pages of personal items. Pay- 
ment is on publication day, the 10th of each 
month. Rates for copy go from a 30 to 40c 
minimum on up. Uses pictures, paying $1 
and up. Tunnell says he gets much dupli- 
cation in material sent in, and he trys to 
pay all. But what he really needs is good 
creative and lég-work results. 

Mr. Tunnell publishes two Latin-Amer- 
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ican trade journals. Panadero Latinoamer- 
icano translates to “Latin American Baker” 
and goes out quarterly to bakers of Mexico, 
the West Indies, South and Central Amer- 
ica. It takes the same type of material as 
Southwestern Baker, generally, only have a 
Latin American locale or slant. 

Equipo Agricola e Industrial is another 
quarterly, going to Latin American dealers, 
‘importers, distributors of agricultural and 
industrial equipment. Uses feature ma- 
terial, photos, and items about good mer- 
chandising, distribution, etc., South of the 
Border. ; 

Payment on the 10th of the month. J. A. 
Pena edits both Latin publications. 

Texas Indust.7, M & M Building, Hous- 
ton 1, is the official publication of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association. Jay Rose is 
editor, and he does a beautiful job on lay- 
out and article presentation. But his budget 
doesn’t permit payment.for unsolicited 
manuscripts. However, if you’re collecting 
by-lines for job seeking later, and you have 
a good article on some phase of Texas in- 
dustry, Jay would like to see your story and 
will do his best with presenting it to his 
readers. 


Agricultural Magazines 


There are enough Houston farm maga- 
zines for separate consideration, with cattle 
journals predominating. 

The Farm Family, published by Humble 
Oil and Refining Company, is out as far 
as the free-lance is concerned. The material 
is either staff written or assigned to agri- 
culture professors and county agents. 

The Coastal Cattleman, with offices in 
Beaumont, Texas, goes to livestock breeders 
and cattlemen from the Southwest to the 
Atlantic Coast. It’s looking for free-lance 
cartoons, but it doesn’t use-many. It can 
use photos of cattle shows, and especially 
wants good cover photographs of the pic- 
torial nature—farm scenes, people at work, 
etc. The magazine likes historical sketches 
related to the industry, personality pieces 
on breeders and cattle raisers. Its staff 
covers many of the cattle shows, and some 
assignments are handed out. 

Editor and publisher is Ralph Cooper. 
Richard Smith sees most of the editorial 
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material, while Harold Cooper handles most 
of the advertising and acts as managing 
editor. Payment on editorial material is 
about $10 to $15 per article. Photographs 
are paid individually. All payment on pub- 
lication. Report within two weeks. The 
address is Coastal Cattleman, P. O. Box 
2087, Beaumont, Texas. 

Two magazines are competing for readers 
in the Brahman cattle field. Oldest is the 
Brahman Breeder-Feeder, edited by E. C. 
Stone, and published monthly, with copies 
going to Brahman breeders and feeders all 
through the South and to Latin American 
countries. Most of Mr. Stone’s articles are 
contributed gratis by his readers, many of 
whom are ranchers and stockmen adver- 
tising in the magazine. Payment for articles 
on Brahman cattle breeding and feeding is 
uncertain, unless you have something that 
Mr. Stone especially wants. The address is 
P. O. Box 2084, Houston 1. 

The American Brahman Journal, edited 
by John Mulholland, is an up and coming 
publication, using anything good on Brah- 
man cattle raising, and on related agricul- 
tural subjects. He pays 1c a word for copy 
and $1 each for photographs. The address 
is 1305 Capitol Ave., Houston 2. 


Book Publishers 


Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Box 2608, Houston, publishes tech- 
nical books on petroleum and chemical sub- 
jects. 

Anson Jones Press, P. O. Box 404, is the 
oldest book publisher in the state, named 
after the last president of the Texas Re- 
public. It has 30 books listed in the U.S. 
catalogue and has its production schedule 
for this year filled. Herbert Fletcher, who 
heads the concern, wants only factual Texas 
material on the Texas Revolutionary pe- 
riod. He says that he has received far too 
many useless manuscripts already on sub- 
jects which don’t fit into the above category. 
Publishes no poetry, no text books, no fic- 
tion. Does publish some geneologies on 
agreement with the author. The Anson 
Jones production schedule doesn’t call for 
mass sales, so be sure you offer factual 
Texas material on the Texas Revolutionary 
period. 
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E don’t know, you and I, whether 

\ we'll sell this story we’re about to 

plot. Alas, we ‘never do. But, for 
what it’s worth, we’re going to start with 
an utterly blank sheet of paper and follow 
this plotting business to the relieved, ex- 
hausted and gloriously weary end. 

This is the real thing, chaps, as they 
always say in air-war stories. No hands, no 
strings, no previous preparation. And we’re 
calling our shot—one 20 to 30 thousand 
air-war novelet to Fiction House. 

I’m hoping you'll be able to apply what 
we learn to other types 


Plotting the Air-War Story 


By WALT SHELDON 





Because in pulps the emphasis is on plot- 
ting. The problem must be a real one, and 
the higher keyed the better.” When the 
pulpster goes into the slicks he usually 
takes upstairs with him the same devotion 
to plots with a vital problem, solved by the 
main character through his own wits, not 
by a harassed writer who flags Fate. 

The slick writer usually concentrates on 
his writing, and on developing a believable 
character. Both are fine provided that you 
have bothered to create an important prob- 
lem for the main character to solve, and 

that in doing so he is 





of fiction, not just air- 
war which happens to 
be my specialty, but 
western, detective, ad- 
venture, science fic- 
tion, love and maybe 
even O’Brien antholo- 





Walt Sheldon’s methods work. The 
story which he plots in this article sold 
to Fiction House for $424 as “The Cock- 
pit is My Coffin.” And that idea briefly 
noted in the last paragraph brought him 
another $75 from the same outfit. He 
named this story, “Flight Clerk.” 


faced with numerous 
conflicts. The pulp 
writing is often messy, 
and the characters are 
blood brothers to the 
underground creatures 
in “Through The 








gies if you do it subtly . 
enough. And let me reiterate: at this mo- 
ment of writing I don’t know any more 
than you do whether a salable plot is go- 
ing to come out of this. 

The chief fault of almost all plots espe- 
cially the shorter lengths is that they are too 
slight (the solution of the problem is not 
vital enough to matter to anybody either 
because the solution was too easily accom- 
plished, or because the problem was too 
simple); or the other chief plot trouble 
is that the main character’s action that 
either motivates the action or solves the 
problem is not believable. The reason you 
find so many thinly plotted stories in the 
magazines you read is that the editor’s 
choice is not a matter of “which good 
plot to use,” but rather “which one of 
several well written stories, both with weak 
plots, should I buy?” 

You’ll hear many slick paper editors tell 
you training in the pulps is good. Why? 
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Looking Glass’’ but 
they do face a real story problem. 


OU’RE truly in on the beginning now. 
My motive is, in a way, to examine 
my own plotting process—a gimmick that’s 
been supporting me for the past two years, 
full time—and to squeeze an extra dividend 
out of the time spent by writing this article. 
Okay, first step. Switch chairs, adjust 
desk, drink coffee, light pipe or cigarette, 
get a few letters off your mind. This makes 
you run out of excuses for not writing. 
Now you have to sit at your mill; stay 
there. Half the battle’s won. 

Your books ought to be handy—within 
reach. You use books, don’t you? You 
didn’t think writers got all that stuff out of 
their heads? I mean those factual books. 
If you write westerns, you have J. Frank 
Dobie and Walter Noble Burns. If you’re 
a crime fella, you can’t beat Dr. Lemoyne 
Synder’s “Homicide Investigation”. My own 
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air-war library includes recognition man- 
uals, true life accounts, a full file of Air 
Force Magazine, and, literally, the manu- 
facturer’s flight manual on every major war 
plane used in this last conflict. 

Second step, then—to get an idea, a 
germ of an idea. Here’s Air Force Maga- 
zine, September, 1945. I picked it because 
it happens to be atop the pile. Contents. . 
let’s see what catches the eye. Things that 
most interest you will catch your eye first. 
Here’s one. “The ABC of Radar.” Page 18. 
Hm —nice pictures. A radar scope showing 
Normandy beaches, diagrams in red illus- 
trating the line-of-sight principle. 

Reading very quickly, now . . . “widely 
discussed scientific developments” 
“won’t see under water, through moun- 
tains, around corners”—whoa, here’s some- 
thing: 

“It was sometimes tougher to sell your 
C. O. on radar than to replace condensers 
sunk on the way over, said one veteran 
officer.” 

Well, well, a problem, no less. Conflict. 
Just like they tell you in short story classes. 

“Radar had been kept so secret he (the 
C. ©.) hadn’t the remotest understanding 
of what it was. Being a ‘fighting man’ he’d 
distrust a bunch of pampered lab techni- 
cians.” 

Character! Can’t you just see him—the 
C.O.? He’s of the old school. World War 
I ace, maybe. When the war starts combat 
« flying is already old stuff to him. Perhaps 
he’s driving P-40s by the seat of his’ pants 
with Chennault’s Flying Tigers, has been 
for some time. 

(See—now we’ve got our locale, China.) 

But radar did do a tremendous job in 
the war and we’ve got to prove that this 
crusty, old buzzard is wrong. Somebody in 
the story’s got to prove it to him. Who 
but a young feller? Young enough to be 
his son. Hell, let’s not be sissy about this; 
let’s make him his son. 

This, I think, is called Establishing the 
Conflict (Guy who hates progress vs. Guy 
who believes in progress) and then Inten- 
sifying the Conflict (Father-and-son rela- 
tionship complicating matters.) Also we 
now have a suggestion of our main 
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emotional problem, our theme, or whatever 
you want to call it. Our story’s not going 
to be, as Mac Reiss of Fiction House says, 
“a lot of guys flying around in a vacuum.” 
It’s got to prove something. 


You can’t buck progress. The world 
moves along, and you’ve got to keep step 
with it. 

That’s our theme. I’m not sure I believe 
that theme to be absolute truth. Tomorrow 
I may write a story to prove that “the old 
things are best after all.” No matter. 
There’s some truth to it, and that is what 
we'll use as we write the story. 

Well, let’s give our two main characters 
their heads and see what happens to our 
theme. Let’s name ’em. I see the old man 
as a kind of fire-breathing old dragon— 
The Dragon — Dragon Jones. Something 
made him a fire-breather, of course, very 
likely the absence of a woman’s tender 
touch. He’s a widower, I guess. Even better 
(don’t be afraid to pile the trouble on, 
don’t pull your punches), his wife might 
have died in an unavoidable air accident, 
only he was the pilot, and he blames him- 
self. He-goes off and joins the Flying 
Tigers, throws himself into fighting and 
flying. The kid, meanwhile, has been 
packed off to school and when war breaks 
out he joins the Air Corps as a flying cadet. 

The kid must be in conflict with the 
Dragon all the way. (Let’s call him Greg.) 
He’s serious and earnest. Likes books and 
music and quiet walks in the countryside. 
His hell-raising old man would resent that, 
but we need even more; we need actual 
animosity. What would make the Dragon 
blow his top over the kid? Well, naturally, 
if the kid washed out of flying. Nothing 
would be more disgraceful in the old bird’s 
eyes. 

The kid washes out because of a minor 
physical defect. He washes out in Ad- 
vanced, a late stage of training. That’s 
because we may want him to do some fly- 
ing later on. You have to kind of look 
ahead. 

All this is still step two, our germ of an 
idea. As you can see it consisted largely 
of setting opposing forces in motion and 
drawing those forces from character. 
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Step three—the story movement. Greg 
shows up one fine day at his Pappy’s Group 
in China. He’s not a flyer he’s—what could 
be more logical—a Radar officer. And he 
gets into trouble. Quick. If he doesn’t we 
don’t grip our reader. Now—how can a 
radar officer get into trouble? Back to the 


' article in AIR FORCE. Page 76. Forty 


three targets that had alerted the whole 
base turned out to be a nice cluster of wispy 
clouds at zero elevation. 

Greg mistakes clouds for Zeroes. But let’s 
intensify that. (That’s practically all of it 
from now on, intensifying your hero’s 
troubles until the climax.) Because he gives 
a false alarm, the interceptors are caught 
off base; moments later a real bombing 
raid comes and does considerable damage. 
One hell of a lot of damage, in fact. (Here 
we go intensifying again.) Maybe the 
bombers make a serious dent in an impor- 
tant supply dump—Dragon Jones has been 
charged with its defense. How did the 
Japs know about the dump? Perhaps a 
Nip prisoner could have escaped from the 
field. The Dragon had personally forced 
this Nip down. 

Aiee, grandfather, that would make a 
honey of an opening scene. As Greg arrives 
for the first time the Dragon is forcing 
down the Jap flyer with some magnificent 
old-style seat-of-the-pants flying. 

Later, Greg’s false alarm can be respon- 
sible for the Jap’s escape. Trouble, trouble, 
trouble. Pour it on. 

(Is all this bald narrative getting a little 
boring? Sure it is. That’s why these things 
are published in story form and not as bare 
plots. But stick with it. You’re not reading 
for entertainment, I hope. You’re observ- 
ing how all these things suggest new things 
—sort of a chain reaction—and how they 
make more sense as they go along.) 


WE have a rough beginning. Now we’d 

better look ahead some and work the 
Dragon into a situation where Greg can 
resolve some of the trouble and prove the 
theme of a story. About the most menacing 
thing that can happen to people in an air- 
war story is capture by the enemy. And 
threatened death, threatened torture. 
Don’t ‘say your character is just going to 
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get hurt—say he’s going to get killed. Don’t 
say he’s just going to lose his job. Say he’s 
going to ruin the company, lose his sweet- 
heart, and cause the hospital for lame chil- 
dren to be condemned. 

Your action story will be dramatic in 
direct proportion to the seeming hopeless- 
ness of the fate you bring down around 
your characters’ heads. 

Yes, I know, there are fine stories where 
the whole problem hinges on a little girl 
getting or not getting a new bonnet—but 
even in these things are manipulated so 
that the incipient threat seems a terrible 
thing. And it keeps getting more terrible. 
That’s what makes a story build toward a 
climax—move—that’s what action is, not 
fists swinging or fifty caliber bullets flying. 

Let’s get the Dragon captured. Maybe 
he clamps down on Greg’s radar, forces the 
kid to fly a mission as gunner, and then gets 
shot down. Maybe it appears that Greg’s 
bad gunnery is responsible for the aecident. 
Greg’s guns could have been sabotaged. 
This will give us an opportunity to plant 
some spies —some menace — around the 
place. . 

(Notice how we’re merely putting the 
broad elements together in various ways, 
now. We don’t have a tight, clean narra- 
tive yet. It’s much like sculpturing. We 
don’t start immediately trying to finish one 
detail—an ear, or a nose—we hack off bits 
here and there and get the rough shape 
first. ) 

I think our spy element ought to be fe- 
male, since our editorial market is kindly 
disposed toward a little subdued—very sub- 
dued—sex. She can be a beauteous white 
Russian babe who has converted her coun- 
try estate into a hostel for the American 
flyers. Tanya Varinov. Dark, Slinky. Low 
cut gowns. Purring voice. I’m making her 
up because I’m personally crazy about 
White Russian babes, and I’ve got to have 
some fun out of this story, too. 

But we must remember our main theme, 
and not just drag her in for her own sake. 
(In real life nobody but a moron would 
refuse to drag in a gorgeous White Russian 
purely for her own sake, but stories aren’t 
real life.) She’ll have to symbolize Dragon 
Jones’ attitude, his retirement from de- 
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cency, from civilization. He’s flying and 
fighting and making love to his paramour 
—ethically, he’s reverted to the animal. 


Greg, being less shallow than the old boy 
(character again), doesn’t fall for Tanya’s 
line. He suspects her, especially when she 
makes a pass or two at him trying to learn 
his radar secrets. When the old man is 
captured, he believes she can lead him to 
the place; he pretends to get tight, lets 
her steal some phoney data, and follows 
her. 


In the dark of the night she meets an 
airplane—maybe one of the Chinese flyers 
at the field is also a spy—and Greg swipes 
another airplane and follows. 

Now, if we stop and examine it, we have 
quite a situation. We have some very 
good emotional forces boiling around. To 
rescue someone from under the noses of 
the Japs takes a kind of devilish recklessness 
and a lot of luck. But Greg doesn’t operate 
that way; we’ve already said he was more 
thoughtful, methodical than his hell-raising 
old man. So, in his efforts we can have 
him try to use his old man’s technique and 
all but fail—proving that the old man’s way 
is not really best. 


For our details, let’} go back a bit. We 
said that in the beginning a Jap flyer was 
a prisoner on the field. Greg—who knows 
some Japanese from a Nisei college mate— 
is used to interrogate him. He notices 
something about the Jap which will come 
in handy later on. The Jap—Riki Dohara 
—can very well be the Colonel in charge of 
that particular sector. He ought to be 
characterized a little. I remember one 
prisoner I saw in China who kept yelling 
for medicine—maybe Dohara can be a 
hypochondriac. Knowing this, Greg might 
decide in the climax to disguse himself as a 
doctor, a Chinese doctor, and attempt to 
gain an audience with Dohara that way. 

It would be a far-fetched business and 
would probably fail. Very: well, we'll make 
it fail. But at least he’ll gain entry to the 
Jap camp and, after his reckless scheme 
fails, he can escape his own way—just a 
plain, straightforward escape—jumping the 
Jap and subduing him in his own quarters. 

But the trouble isn’t over yet. Dohara 





has managed to trick the Dragon into 
giving him the pinpoint location of the im- 
portant supply dump. By the time father 
and son escape in the two-seater airplane 
which Greg followed in the first place, a 
flight of Jap bombers is already on its way 
to demolish the supply dump. If the 
dump’s demolished, the planned offensive 
will never get under way. The Japs will 
probably take China. If they take China 
they'll probably cut off India. This is 
what I call the “For want of a nail” prin- 
ciple. Much—the bloomin’ fate of the 
world—ought to seem’ to depend on your 
outcome. 

Our instinct tells us we’re on the last 
few thousand words now. To drag it out 
we’d just keep foiling Greg again and 
again, but for the present word length it’s 
about time to roll things the hero’s way 
for a change. 

Originally, when Greg’s radar failed the 
old man ordered it shut down. But after 
the old man’s capture the new C.O. has 
it operating again. Greg and the old man 
escape in a two-seater and arrive at the 
base about when the Jap bombers do. But 
it’s black as pitch, they can’t see their 
quarry. Dragon Jones groans that he’d 
shoot *em down if only he could see ’em 


(Stand back now, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, we’re going to prove our theme. This 
is the outcome.) 

Greg then radios the radar ground sta- 
tion and has the operator direct them to 
the tails of the Jap bombers. Flaming 
streaks mark the night sky. The supply 
dump is saved. The Japs are weakened. 
And the old man, with a lump in his 
throat, admits that he was wrong—that it’s 
not his personal war, provided just so he 
can escape civilization and responsibility. 
Maybe this new-fangled radar and the 
younger generation has something after all. 

O.E.D. 

Okay, it’s rough. It needs work. But it’s 
better than a blank piece of paper. 

Step four—we now write out a complete 
character description of all of our major 
characters. We go into backgrounds. Every- 
thing. It won’t all be used in the story, 
but it will make them more real in our 
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own minds. About a page, double space, 
for leading characters; a half, or quarter- 
page for lesser ones. 

Step five is coming up. Our actual story 
won’t be in the exact sequence of the rough 
narrative—the business we’ve just worked 
out. There’s form. I kind of do it by ear 
now, but one of the biggest helps I ever 
had was an old Writers Digest article 
called “My Pulp Paper Master Plot” by 
Lester Dent. It had everything, but for 
some reason left out the idea of an emo- 
tional problem. 

Dent divided a story into four parts with 
a lesser climax and surprise at the end of 
each and a whopping climax at the end. 
I’ve sold them with three or six such parts, 
or even without a conscious attempt to 
divide them in any way. But I’ve had 
surest success with those old Dentian move- 
ments. Allegro, andante, scherzo and fin- 
ally allegro with oomph 

So now you manipulate your narrative. 
You put it into parts, movements, not to be 
confused with chapters. To get your cli- 
maxes in the right places, you use cushion 
material—background, explanation, atmos- 
phere, scenery, action details. 


ET’S get on to step five, then. Type 
your plot in its narrative form, about 
one page to every ten of finished manu- 
script. Use four movements, three, six— 
whatever you think it needs. If it isn’t ex- 
actly even, don’t worry. No use spoiling a 
story just to follow a dogged rule. But 
the discipline of trying is what does you 
good. 
Here we go. 


Plot for: “The Cockpit Is My Coffin” 
20-30,000 word novelet. 

1. A B-25 especially fitted for radar ar- 
rives at Junning, China. Aboard it, Lt. 
Greg Jones watches a lone P-40 force down 
a Nakajima. He hears the P-40 pilot’s voice 
—his father, Dragon Jones. He hasn’t seen 
his father for years, his letters have been un- 
answered. But he’s gone to great pains to 
be assigned to Colonel Dragon Jones’ outfit 
in China. He lands, accosts his father on 
the field—and Dragon Jones makes it plain 
he wants nothing to do with the boy! 
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Greg learns that the old man’s mistress is 
Tanya Varinov, who runs the hostel. She 
tries to pump Greg. That night Greg is 
called to help interrogate the new Jap 
prisoner. He learns that the prisoner is a 
hypochondriac, earns even more of his 
father’s contempt because he seems so in- 
terested in the prisoner’s personality. 

The next day, the radar ship goes up for 
a test flight. Greg sees “bilps,” alerts the 
field. The blips are a false alarm—clouds. 
As the interceptors return a real raid comes 
and catches them with their flaps down. 
In the confusion, the Jap prisoner escapes. 

That should bring us about one-quarter 
of the way through the story. Roughly, 
page 25 or page 30. If you hit it within 
three or four pages in a longer yarn, or 
within one page for a short story, you’re 
beginning to get professional control. 

Does this sound calculated, cynical, me- 
chanical—and not like much fun? I’m 
sorry, that’s the way it is. At least in 
this craft. And few—not even the big 
literary boys—sneer at good, honest craft- 
manship. 

Let’s go on to part two. 

2. The radar is ordered dismantled and 
Greg is put on flying duty as a gunner. 
(He’s rated as a gunner, we planted that 
earlier.) A road mining mission is ordered. 
Arriving at the airplane, Greg finds a 
Chinese officer, Sing, who says the old man 
has been there checking things over, ap- 
parently worried about Greg. They take 
off with Dragon Jones flying one of the 
fighter escort planes. They meet flak and 
are attacked by enemy aircraft. Greg hops 
to his guns—and finds they have been 
tampered with. He is unable to shoot; be- 
cause of that the old man is shot down, 
lost. The B-25 is roughed up some and 
makes a forced landing in enemy territory. 

After they’ve landed Lieutenant Sing 
quietly intimates to Greg that the old man 
—his father—sabotaged the guns. 

We should be around page 50 now. Re- 
member that during all this action we’re 
handing our air-hungry reader hundreds of 
authentic details; we’re carrying Greg’s 
emotional problem forward and we’re hav- 
ing him react to everything in character. 
That is, he’s worried about the old man; 
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he’s puzzled, hurt—he still doggedly be- 
lieves in the efficacy of his beloved radar. 
And the radar more and more begins to 
symbolize the new versus the old, grace 
versus wickedness. 

Now to part three. Earlier we said that 
the Jap commander is going to force in- 
formation from Dragon Jones. But the 
Dragon is really a tough old duck; torture 
probably won’t do it. So we'll let him be 
tricked. In our memory is a method actu- 
ally used at Stalag Luft by the Germans. 
Now wait, don’t snort and say: “Huh! Do 
I have to remember odd facts about Stalag 
Luft to be a writer?” 

Mister, you sure do. You’ve got to know 
odd facts about coal mines and brothels 
and palomino breeding. This is one of 
the things that make writers such bad com- 
pany. No matter what anybody says about 
anything, they’ve always got a topper ready. 

Back to the story. 

3. Dragon Jones wakes up in a hospital. 
Various Chinese ward boys and doctors in- 
terview him, tell him he’s been found and 
taken to a northern base. He’s been out for 
a couple of weeks. But he hears off-phase 
engines—Jap engines—and no air warning. 
He sees bamboo outside. Bamboo doesn’t 
grow up north. So when a phoney 
“Chinese intelligence officer” enters and 
tries to pump him, he doesn’t entirely fall 
for it. The, beans spilled, Riki Dohara him- 
self enters and tells him he’s a prisoner. 
He’s already given out some valuable in- 
formation about the supply dump. 

Back at Junning Greg begs to fly a 
search mission for his father. He is refused; 
although he can fly an airplane, he is not 
rated. He suspects Tanya Varinov, reasons 
she may lead him to his father. He calls 
on her, pretends to drink and pass out, and 
lets her steal some phoney documents. He 
follows, sees her meet a two seater airplane, 
piloted by Lieutenant Sing, who is also a 
spy! He swipes an airplane, follows. They 
arrive at a Jap air field and interceptors 
attack. He parachutes. 

We have a little less than twenty thou- 
sand words now. Page 75, or so. Notice 
how things happen because Greg, our hero, 
gets out and takes positive action. When- 
ever he wins a point, it is through his own 








































efforts, no luck or coincidence involved. It 
is permissable, however, to give your op- 
posing forces a good handicap. Bad things 
can happen to your hero through bad 
breaks. Yet he mustn’t overcome them 
through coincidence, lightning bolts or the 
nick-of-time arrival of the Marines. 

4, Greg is rescued by guerilla troops. He 
learns they have a headquarters nearby. 
(To make this seem more inevitable we 
can mention the guerillas earlier and maybe 
plant a houseboy, or something, who turns 
out really to be a guerilla general. This 
sort of thing actually did happen in 
China.) Greg decides to cover his face with 
a mosquito net and masquerade as a 
Chinese medicine man with a special tonic 
for Dohara. This tonic, as you can imagine, 
is slightly on the cyanide side. The gim- 
mick doesn’t work, although Dohara cat- 
and-mouses Greg awhile just to see how 
far he'll go. But now Greg does have ad- 
mission to the Jap base, and he’s alone 
with Dohara in a room. He attacks, over- 
comes the Jap and rescues his father. At 
that point Tanya and Lieutenant Sing ar- 
rive. The old man shoots’ them coldly. 
Father and son escape in the two seater 
and, by means of radar, intercept the Jap 
bombers on their way to the supply dump. 
All is well. 


LOOKING over what I’ve typed, I see 

that it’s very bare. In outline there 
doesn’t seem to be much emotional excuse 
for all of these things. But in the writing, 
itself; this is where we must shine. The 
old man’s hellishness and Greg’s earnest 
bewilderment must be there—right in front 
of the reader—throughout all of it. For 
instance you'll want to transport your 
reader to your exotic locale. If you haven’t 
been to China you’ll get a pile of old Na- 
tional Geographics and find out what you 
can about it. Movie travelogs are excellent, 
too; they give you more of the feel of a 
place. Yet—as with the gorgeous White 
Russian babe—you’re not going to drag in 
this atmosphere purely for its own sake. It’s 
going to carry the story along. Here’s an 
example. Dragon Jones looks down and he 
sees the endless, scarred, ancient hills of 
China. There are few trees. It’s all vast 
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’ prop at 2700 rpm, mixture to auto-rich, 


and empty and inimical to man. And yet 
he loves it—here there is no necessity for 
complicated machines, for civilization and 
all the responsibilities of civilization. Here, 
the world and the people in it are stripped 
of fanfarron. 

By doing the above for a page or two 
you not only create a picture of your locale 
but you make clearer the psyche of one 
of your main characters as well. 

Even your physical action details can 
bear out character. Dragon Jones wouldn’t 
dogfight like any other pilot. He’d be an 
individualist with a bag full of foxy tricks. 
Your ingenuity will be used inventing these 
tricks. Remember, you have the advantage 
—you have hours, days to figure it out. 
Your reader will believe that Dragon Jones 
figured it out in a split second. That is, 
if you make Jones and everything around 
him convincing enough. 

Which brings up another small point. 
Authentic details. These you may almost 
drag in purely for their own sake. One 
of the best air-war editors in the business 
once wrote me that he believed readers 
read air-war stories for the vicarious thrills 
of combat flying. They read westerns and 
loves and adventures for the same reason. 
Vicarious thrills. The more you convince 
them that it’s real—that it’s actually hap- 
pening even as they read it—the better 
they’ll enjoy the story. I’ll agree, it’s hard 
work, digging up these authentica. But 
it pays—in what other business but pulp 
writing can a man of extremely modest 
talents work four hours a day, five days a 
week and average anywhere from five to 
ten thousand a year? 

Here’s the kind of thing that warms an 
editor’s heart assuming that the rest of the 
story is adequate. It’s an excerpt from 
“Operation Mayhem,” which I sold to 
Wings: 

“(He) . . . maneuvered to line up the 
beach in a long, low approach. He 
switched to the main fuel tanks, to prevent 
pressure that would keep a P-51 gear from 
lowering and locking properly. Booster 
pump was already at normal. Next—the 
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oil and collant radiator scoops at auto, 


” 


too— 

That’s right out of a P-51. flight manual, 
too. Before I start this little job we’ve been 
plotting together, I’ll do plenty of boning- 
up on radar and B-25s. 

And that will be step-six. Line up all 
the material you think you'll need. Go to 
the library. Call up someone who’s liable 
to be an expert. When I wrote a lot of 
crime stories before the war I was known 
as the Big Pest to a certain metropolitan 
police department. Get to be a minor ex- 
pert on the field your dealing with. 

Step seven is—the long, long leap. 

You write your story. 


Ideas change, characters run away with 
themselves, new scenes are automatically 
suggested. Everybody: has his own way of 
getting out a manuscript, and I doubt 
if the mechanics of my personal routine 
will mean anything to you. But for the 
record, here they are. I tell myself that— 
come what may—I’ll write 3,000 words (12 
pages) of first draft a day. Sometimes I 
do more, sometimes less. It should average 
15,000 words a week. First draft finished. 
I go ever it, correct it, maybe dream about 
it for a day or two, then type and re-write 
in the same operation. 

Near the end I usually get so hot on 
the thing that I work straight through for 
eight or ten hours—never pausing to switch 
chair, adjust desk, drink coffee, light pipe 
or cigarette, get a few letters off my mind. 

And it all springs from a suggested 
character-theme on page 17 of some book 
or magazine. 

One final tip. Sometimes you can sell 
a story with careless work. If you don’t 
know how many guns on a P-51 and you’re 
too lazy to look it up you can just say “the 
guns.” But you’re only kidding yourself. 
You’ll still be lazy and careless when you 
approach the higher pay markets. Get into 
good habits—even at pulp prices. 

You know, that’s kind of a theme right 
there. You could make a story from it. 
There’s this corporal, see, and, he thinks 
his job as a Flight Clerk aboard an ATC 
transport is unimportant, degrading. But 
one day— 










































A Book Editor’s Job 





By MARJORIE CATRON 


for a job, almost any sort of job except 

teaching. I found one in a publishing 
house not because I had had lots of valu- 
able experience (I hadn’t) or knew any 
helpful or influential people (I didn’t), but 
because while I was standing disconsolately 
on a street corner wondering how I was 
going to persuade someone to hire me, 
along came a woman who thought she had 
met me before (she hadn’t). So she spoke 
to me. And by a series of events that would 
strain the credulity of the most gullible 
movie-goer I landed, on my feet, in the 
editorial department of Simon & Schuster, 
publishers. I landed on my feet, but also on 
the very bottom rung of the editorial lad- 
der and without the slightest knowledge of 
what the rungs above were or how to climb 
onto them. 

My first tasks were menial ones which, 
doubtless partly by virtue of their very inti- 
mate connection with the filing system, 
provided almost endless opportunity for the 
assimilation of knowledge; how to write 
a, tactful but honest rejection letter, how 
to encourage an author without giving him 
the impression that he all but has a contract 
to do his book with your house; how to 
write a report on a manuscript; how to 
plan ahead a little and stave off some of 
the crises which can arise in connection 
with editorial or other aspects of book- 
making. 

What few ideas I had had about pub- 
lishing houses, before I was catapulted into 
one, had envisaged a dim, quiet sanctuary 
peopled by a rather scholarly,’ unhurried 
little colony and apparently, as far as my 
visions went, operating in a_ business 
vacuum. Maybe I thought that advertise- 
ments wrote themselves, or that manu- 
scripts miraculously transformed themselves 
into printed pages, between covers which 


I HAD been a teacher, and I was looking 





were in turn encased in bright and tempt- 
ing jackets; or maybe I just had never 
thought about it at all. I thought that an 
editor simply sat all day in an unruffled 
pool of silence and content, reading one 
good book after another. At any rate, I 
certainly had never thought of an editorial 
office as a place of screaming telephones 
and banging typewriters, of a hall filled 
with scuttling editorial feet, or of the edi- 
torial department as only one of many 
divisions of a publishing house which must 
all work together very closely, at times 
interchangeably. 

My awakening came gradually, as I be- 
gan to follow the course of manuscripts 
through the house and see them emerge 
after many months as books, complete with 
jackets, advertising campaigns, and reviews 
in newspapers and magazines. I will take 
a hypothetical case and make it as typical 
as I can, to illustrate the making of a book. 

The first half, a novel, for example, 
comes in the mail, all unannounced, Or it 
may come in to the publisher’s office from 
an agent, who has read it and decided that 
he can sell it to a.publisher; the agent may 
send the manuscript to one of the editors 
he knows or he may simply send it to the 
editorial department at large. In any case, 
whether it comes addressed to a particular 
member of the staff or not, whether it 
comes through an agent or from the author 
himself, a record is made of its arrival, a 
form is filled out with the title, the author’s 
name and address. The form, which has 
space for editorial comments and opinions, 
is clipped to the manuscript, and the book 
is ready to be read. As a general thing it 
is one of the younger and less experienced 
members of the editorial staff who does the 
first reading and writes the first report. His 
opinion is checked by another reader, and 
if they agree that the outlook is hopeless 
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the manuscript is rejected. No manuscript 
is read, rejected out of hand, and returned 
in the next mail by the office boy. But the 
novel we are dealing with seems to have 
good possibilities. The first reader may eas- 
ily discover that within the first ten min- 
utes he spends with it. If so, he reads it 
pretty carefully and writes a fairly detailed 
report, which may be as large as a couple 
of pages. And so with the next reader, and 
probably the next. Some readers like it 
more than others do, but they are probably 
all willing to admit that it looks as though 
it might shape up into a book worth work- 
ing over. The editors have to consider the 
literary merit of the book, its salability, 
how it fits into the list the house has tenta- 
tively drawn up for the next year or so, If 
a house already has one book on how to 
play tennis, for instance, or a novel about 
Pennsylvania coal miners, in the works for 
publication in the “coming year, to do an- 
other book on the same subject would be 
bad planning because the two books would 
compete with each other in sales. It is one 
thing to try to sell more of your own book 
on tennis than another house sells of its 
book on tennis, but to compete with your- 
self is pretty silly. 

Now the decision has been made; one of 
the editors writes to the author—or to the 
agent, if the manuscript came through an 
agency—expressing an active interest in 
the book and a wish to talk over its devel- 
opment, possible changes or improvements. 
If the publisher is in New York and the 
author is in Nevada, the chances are that 
the negotiations will be done by mail, all 
the way along the line. If the author can 
come and talk to the editor, so much the 
better. They plan together, they discuss 
the book itself and possible contract terms. 
Sometimes a contract is drawn up and 
signed before the book is completed ; some- 
times the publisher will want to wait until 
he can see the whole thing before he signs 
a contract; sometimes a tentative contract 
is set up which can be dissolved at the wish 
of either publisher or author. In the con- 
tract the royalty terms are decided upon— 
typical royalty rates for a first novel are 
ten percent of the retail price of the book 
for the first five thousand copies sold, 
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twelve and a half percent for the next five 
thousand, and fifteen per cent thereafter— 
and subsidiary rights to the book are as- 
signed. For example, money brought in by 
reprints or foreign sales of a book would 
usually be divided equally by author and 
publisher; the percentage of profit for the 
author on sales to the movies, radio, or 
television is decided upon separately with 
each book, and may vary a great deal from 
book to book. In the case of a book which 
is not handled by an agent and which is 
sold to the movies after it has been pub- 
lished, the profits would probably be 
equally divided between author and pub- 
lisher. On the other hand, on a book for 
which an agent has done a big share of the 
work of showing it around to radio and 
movie companies and which has not yet 
been published—and thus has not been ad- 
vertised and publicized by the publishing 
house—a much smaller percentage of the 
money would go to the publisher, since he 
has done less to promote its sale. Another 
point decided in the contract is the matter 
of advance royalties to be paid to the 
author. The publisher offers to give the 
author money which is later deducted from 
the regular royalty payments, perhaps be- 
cause the author needs money on which to 
live while he is finishing the book. Not all 
authors want advance royalties, but they 
are usually offered and accepted. An ad- 
vance on a first novel might be five hun- 
dred dollars on signing the contract and 
five hundred on publication of the book, 
but, again, the amounts of advances and 
the terms by which they are paid vary tre- 
mendously with different books. 


Finally, however these matters are ar- 
ranged, the author completes the book and 
the editor who has taken charge of it re- 
ceives it, licking his chops happily. He goes 
over it, he may ask other editors to go over 
it, very carefully. And he will almost in- 
variably have at least a few changes to 
suggest, occasionally a very few, frequently 
a good many. The author is free to do as 
he wishes about. these suggestions, although 
sometimes a book may be taken with the 
understanding that certain alterations and 
revisions definitely will be made. Many 
novels are revised several times by the 
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author and the editor working together, 
and this process may take months of hard 
work on both sides, of disagreements, com- 
promises, snags, and successes. At last, 
though, the final version is done. And it will 
perhaps be read yet again, possibly by an 
editor who has not before read this novel. 
Then it is copyread by a painstaking person 
who will check up on facts and references, 
on any syntactical or punctuation errors 
which may have slipped by everyone else. 
It may be read by a lawyer to make sure 
there is nothing that could be thought li- 
belous. That means the text contains noth- 
ing that is both malicious and defamatory, 
the essential ingredient in libel being mal- 
ice. It finally goes to the printer, and comes 
back in galleys which are in turn read by 
the author and a proofreader, corrected, 
and returned. In the meantime, plans are 
hatching for the binding and the jacket, 
in the production department; for the ad- 
vertising campaign and possible promotion 
aids of all sorts ; for the best ways of selling 
the book, in the sales department. If the 
author lives in Nevada and the novel is 
laid in Nevada, special promotion and sell- 
ing efforts will be directed toward that lo- 
cality; if it is a novel about a tennis player, 
a lot of thought will go into reaching all 
possible tennis enthusiasts, through sports 
magazines and organizations. Long before 
the finished book appears the company’s 
salesmen have been told about it or have 
read it in galley form, so they will know 
how best to sell it to the bookstores. Copies 
may be sent to reviewers who are particu- 
larly interested in that part of the country, 
or in that sport. 

And throughout the planning and the 
working for the book the author is con- 
sulted, is kept in touch with developments 
—and, again, also the agent if there is one 
for this novel. He may suggest that it could 
be serialized in a magazine, or the pub- 
lisher may think of it, or a magazine may 
hear about the book and ask to have a look 
at it. Every department of the publishing 
house is interested in the book, every de- 
‘partment has worked with it, the efforts of 
each department are vital to its creation 
and success. And each department of the 
publishing house shares the glow of accom- 
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plishment with the author, when the job 
is done. 


ELL, it took me a long time to learn 

all those things, to see how closely 
integrated the several departments of a 
publishing house are, how necessary they 
are one to one another, how firmly the 
gears must mesh. I saw the editors in con- 
sultation with the advertising department 
over how the ads should be written in 
order to emphasize and bring forth in the 
ads the essential qualities, the charm, the 
humor, or the importance of a book; | 
saw the advertising people help the editor 
write jacket copy for the book; I listened 
to the editor in charge of a book get up in 
the semi-annual sales conference and tell 
the salesmen about the book and offer sug- 
gestions about how best to sell it; I saw 
the editor and the business department 
people get together about what movie com- 
panies or which book clubs might be espe- - 
cially interested in the book. It took me a 
long time to discover this interdependence, 
and it surprised me. But another aspect of 
publishing, another view of the editor’s job, 
surprised me even more. 


How Is Your MS Received? 


The first intimations came to me when | 
saw that no manuscript is rejected unless 
a very clear opinion has been formed by a 
reliable and practiced member of the edi- 
torial department that the manuscript is 
unusable for that house. Manuscripts are 
not casually and summarily tossed back to 
the authors. Readers and editors are con- 
tinually and hopefully on the lookout for 
new talent, and they count the time well 
spent which they consume in going through 
hundreds of manuscripts each month if 
they find four or five which show real tal- 
ent or seem worth a further, and pretty ex- 
tensive, expenditure of time, money, and 
effort. An editor, contrary to the general 
opinion, does not always have to read a 
manuscript through to know that it is not 
up to the standard of his house ; sometimes 
a very short time on a manuscript tells him 
all he needs to know, and sometimes he 
reads and weighs every page. Occasionally, 
skimming through the first chapter of a 
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Every writer needs it. It’s new. It’s different. It’s for the beginning writer 
and it’s for the selling writer. It’s for all who write. It’s— 


THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


It’s a monthly journal making its first appearance January 1, 1948. It'll be packed 
with articles of priceless value to the writer, regardless of what field he is most interested 
in. Written by professionals, contents of THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP will freely impart 
the puzzling little secrets of the trade the beginner so often must sweat out by himself. If 
you’re interested in writing in any form, whether you’ve sold or not, THE WRITER’S 
WORKSHOP is a journal you cannot afford to go without. 


SHORT SHORT CONTEST 


To encourage beginners and those having a tough time breaking into print, we'll have a 
monthly contest for short shorts not exceeding 1,200 words. For the present, this contest is 
open only to subscribers. So fill out the subscription blank below and send your entry or entries 
in right away. First contest closes November 15, 1947. Scripts received after that date will be 
considered for the following issue. Prizes of $5 cash for each of the four best short shorts are 
offered. Stamped, self-addressed return envelope must accompany all entries. This is a chance 
to gain an audience and to break right into print. Prize money will be “upped” as we go along. 
Subscribers can enter as many stories as they wish the year around. 


OTHER CONTESTS 


All writers, beginners as well as established authors, always have their pet complaints. 
To give them a chance to pop off, we'll have The Shop Talk department wherein personal 
experiences, beefs, rhubarbs, praises and what not can be aired. For each letter not ex- 
ceeding 200 words we print in Shop Talk, checks for $1 will be forwarded. Open to all, 
subscribers or not. In addition, there’s still another department: My First Sale. Por letters 
not exceeding 200 words explaining how and to which magazine that first sale was made 
checks for $1 will be mailed. It’s always fascinating to learn a story had to travel ten or more 
trips before finding a home. It’s also interesting to read how many changes, revisions, etc., 
had to be made before some editor would purchase a script. We’re eager for copy right away 


for both departments. 
COPY WANTED e 


Authentic articles not exceeding 1,200 words are needed from those qualified to produce 
same. No vague, indefinite ramblings or valueless comment wanted. Any and all writing sub- 
jects covering poetry, juveniles, trade journal articles, feature articles, jokes, songs, radio 
scripts, short shorts, novels, novelettes and whatever else you can competently cover are 
acceptable. We have but one slant—point your copy more toward the beginner and so shape 
it that he'll obtain helpful benefit from same. In fiction, articles on the handling of suspense, 
characterization, dialogue, drama, plot and counter-plot, story progress, mechanics or anything 
else which will enable the beginner to gain a better understanding of the tricks of the trade 
are especially wanted. We're wide open. Payment is 2c per word on acceptance. 


We Are Sincere 


We had to travel 3,500 miles before finding the proper setup for publishing THE 
WRITER’S WORKSHOP. But we found it. We are sincere in our effort to give the beginning 
and selling writer a journal we feel will benefit him month after month. So much so that if, 
after reading our first three issues you are not satisfied, kindly let us know and your subscrip- 
tion money will be refunded in full. 




















—e Subscription Rates 3 Advertising Rates 
rg Display: $2 per inch inside; $3 per inch Page 
Santa Maria, Calif. One. Tabloid size. Column depths, 15 inches; 
Please enter my subscription as follows: column width, 12 ems or two inches. Five columns 
ive Vane. to the page. On cuts or art, 85 screen. No adver- 
Be WD anh conecceertaneceeess 1.00 tisement under one column inch accepted. Four 
= = Speen Abate here ipaeit | ads for the price of three if paid in advance. 
: Otherwise, bills come out with current issue. 
DEN no wewene Kod ese 0 Ghee sees Nem eagens eres 
Classified, 5c per word with copy. Minimum 10 
Address .......-...++sesseeeseersreeseesceeeee words. No agents, critics, typists or correspondence 
0 a ee a p Se BGR. ccedeccas courses accepted. Open only to “personal” use. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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novel, he finds leaping up at him from the 
HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF pages thrée or four phrases which shout 


immediately to his very attentive ear that 


here is a real writer—one who needs help, 

perhaps, along any of a million lines, but 

still a writer who will eventually repay any 
FOR 





amount of time and trouble. And some- 
times, sadly, he must reject a book which 
he thinks could be made into something, 


because his house does not handle that sort 
of work—a play, perhaps, or a textbook— 
* or there is another book too much like it 


already in the house. 


You can associate yourself with one of the An editor is never sated with talented 
most highly paid, quickest grow'rg, and most ¥ 


fascinating field of writing. A field where trained writers ; he is always greedy for more, and 
writers are needed; and new ideas and new he is always looking for more, in the manu- 
talents are looked for. scripts he reads, in the people he meets, in 
RADIO NEEDS WRITERS! the contacts he makes and carefully main- 
The Federal Communications Commission is tains. He will spend hours talking to — 
granting licenses for new stations all over the one who may have a book, now or in ten 
nation every week. They authorized more new years; he will write letters to authors whose 
wa eating the ~ post war year than in the pre- work he sees in magazines and who have 
si i ae P ; not been published in book form, he will 
All radio stations must have writers to furnish me 
fresh material—everything from Spots to Season- keep writing to them year after year, ever 
able programs. This means well over 100 thousand hopeful ; he pores over magazines in which 


new scripts every day. More words in a single day 
than are used by the great moving picture in- i 
dustry in an entire year! takes people to lunch, he is taken to lunch; 

Radio is the largest and ne of the most highly he talks to agents, he badgers them for 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 


to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the ‘ 
Reload weller 40 enter. to colleges, perhaps, where he thinks there 


IT IS A SPECIALIZED FIELD! may be a couple of young authors who 


need encouragement or help. And when he 


young or unknown writers may appear; he 


manuscripts and new authors; he writes 


As great as is the demand for writers in the , : 5 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- thinks he has found ‘a writer of ability, he 


terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. tries to smooth the path for him in what- 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 





the script submitted is not ready to produce, the ever ways he can. Often he gets to know 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite your some of these authors very well; he works 
material. with them closely—so closely that he must 


R. W.1. STUDENTS SELL know their preoccupations, their problems, 
The success of our students speaks for the merit literary and otherwise; he knows the way 
of our course; our tested and proven methods th a a A wien the ake heap: 
of teaching radio writing, h 7 weer — ne = - ay — a 
€ must know what they are trying to do 
WRITE TODAY— Fe eee hat 
: and how and why they fall short of their 

for free particulars on how you can learn the ; h ht le brid 
technique of writing for the air by this easy home- aims, and he must try to help them bridge 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only or- the gap between their goals and their 
ganization devoted exclusively to teaching radio achievements. Sometimes, of course, the 

writing. Be sure and write today to: . ‘ ° ° 

relationship of author and editor is far less 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE personal than this, far more distant and 


h . 
STUDIO F, BOX 110 formal, But the editor must be ready to 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA appear, like a genie, to the author and give 


nti Gutenee te eur Geatieial him every ounce of understanding and en- 
= thusiasm, any kind of help. 


























But the editor, and the publisher as a 
whole, has a larger responsibility even than 
this; he carries an obligation not only to 
the author but to the public as well, to the 
people who are going to read the books 
he helps to make and perhaps be influ- 
enced by them. And he has a responsibility 
to the body of culture to which he is add- 
ing. Ideaily, he should publish only those 
books which will indeed contribute some- 
thing of value—however small—to the lit- 
erary heritage we are building up behind 
us. My own belief is that publishers in this 
country do not sufficiently live up to their 
responsibilities, do not fully discharge their 
duty as extended instruments of education 
and delight, do not seriously enough imple- 
ment the huge power they have at their 
command. I think American publishers 
give evidence of their irresponsibility in the 
volume in which they pour forth books 
which may be at best innocuous. But they 
are businessmen, not philanthropists; they 
are subsidized by neither God nor the gov- 
ernment; like the rest of us they have the 
rent to pay, and like the rest of us they 
hope to lay up a few of earth’s treasures 
for themselves. I believe that the books 
which really deserve to be published, the 
books of which that ideal reader must not 
be deprived, are published, For this end, 
if it is necessary to print second-rate or 
merely inoffensive books, then that must be 
the price we pay. The publisher is as eager 
to print the good book as the author is to 
have it printed, and the conscientious pub- 
lisher will find a way to do it. 





Radio Transcript Free 
Sir: 

During the Writer’s Conference held here this 
summer, Mr. Harry Shaw, editor of Harper and 
Brothers, and novelist Ben Ames Williams dis- 
cussed the topic, “Is Commercial Writing Art?” 
This was broadcast coast-to-coast on the CBS 
show, In My Opinion, and requests for copies 
of the script have obligated us to mimeograph a 
quantify. 

As long as they last, we shall be glad to send 
copies of the program without charge to any of 
your readers who missed the broadcast, 

Wa. BENDER, 
Radio Department, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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Where protection and identification are im- 
portant, you'll find Sheppard’s complete 
line of manuscript envelopes to be a good 
investment. They are easily identified by the 
tangy mint Flavor-Seal flap. If your favorite 
office supply dealer can’t furnish you with 
the Flavor-Seal flap envelopes, write direct 
to Dept. 710. 


ENVELOPES 
Mfd. by Sheppard Envelope Company 


One Envelope Terrace ® Worcester 4, Mass. 
N. Y. Office © 25 East 26th St. © MUrray Hill 3-8160 











YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement .. . 


v 





Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 


Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. |., 
New York 
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RECORD SALES 





For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we've reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the !argest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 

Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 

10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two sales, 
we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Pavanne 


Pour Une Bonanza Defunct; 

or, interesting percentage figures 

on royalty) by Bennett Cerf from 
Saturday Review of Literature 


HE book publishing business is telling 

its own story these days through the 
cries of distress your hear from the pub- 
lishers. 

Fantastic Jumps in production costs and 
overhead, coupled with reluctance to pass 
on the increases to a public whose demands 
are slackening anyway, have reduced pub- 
lishers’ profits to the vanishing point. To- 
day they count on subsidiary rights to 
recover the lossés sustained in regular pub- 
lishing operation. That situation is not 
only unhealthy; it is intolerable. Until it is 
remedied, a publisher’s lot will not be a 
happy one. 

The economics of the publishing busi- 
ness have a certain Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality under the best of circumstances. 
Five out of every six books published are 
certain losers from their inception, and 
their sponsors cheerfully have counted on 
one best seller to make up the deficit. To- 
day’s occasional best seller no longer can 
carry the load. Dick Simon, of Simon & 
Schuster, for example, did some rapid cal- 
culating when one of his big current novels 
crossed the hundred-thousand mark. After 
all expenses, advertising, and the current 
average overhead of thirty per cent were 
deducted, the net profit was exactly seven 
hundreds dollars! 

Reasons are not difficult to find. 

One: Office salaries jumped sharply 
(and justifiably) the moment governmental 
restrictions were lifted, but cannot be low- 
ered until living expenses go down too. 
Office boys who once drew twelve dollars a 
week now rate thirty. A thirty-seven-gnd-a- 
half-hour week once seemed an attainable 
dream; today staffs that have it are clamor- 
ing for a cut to thirty-five! 

Two: Raw materials are still soaring in 
price. Paper mills, despite record profits, 
posted another increase. this spring. Con- 














tinuing shortages cause delays and increase 
costs. As Henry Morgan put it, a stitch in 
time now saves only six. 

Three: Printing and binding bills have 
run up so sharply that the average cost of 
every book is almost double what it was five 


years ago. 
Four: Receipts have dwindled at the 
1g same time expenses were multiplying. 
1e Profitable bulk orders from’ government 
- ‘sources ceased entirely; overstocked chain 
and department stores curtailed purchases 
d at least temporarily; retail shops won vir- 
38 tually unlimited return privileges; authors 
is and agents demanded ever larger advances 
)- and cuts of subsidiary rights. 
- * Pressed from all sides, the publishers’ first 
O recourse lay in raising the retail price of 
- their books. But how far dared they go? 
t They had held the line while other prices 


were going up; now buyer resistance was 
becoming more marked. They watched the 
building industry price itself into a tailspin, 
had little inclination to follow in its steps. 
William Sloane took the bull by the horns 
) and raised the price of all his novels to 
$3.50. This price has not stymied the suc- 
cess of such first-rate novels as “The Left 
Hand Is The Dreamer” and “The Big Sky,” 
but the lesser items on his list have not 
fared so well. Circulating. libraries in par- 
ticular have curtailed their orders. 

Alfred McIntyre, canny head of Little, 
Brown, one of the best-run and most highly 
respected houses in the country, states 
flatly: 

“To increase the retail prices of books 
percentage-wise to match increased costs 
of manufacture is to drive the consumer 
away from the bookstores. During the 
war, economies in book manufacture 
were secured by making books smaller 
and thinner, with narrower margins and 
fewer pages, but the limit has long since 
been reached in that respect. In order 
to match new increases in cost, we really 
would have to price novels at four and 
five dollars, juveniles at three, and 
books like Bartlett’s ‘Quotations’ at ten. 
This we do not propose to do.” 

The break-even point for a publisher 
used to be 2,500 to 4,000 copies; now it is 
10,000. As a demonstration, here are the 
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COMPETENT 
SPECIFIC 
MARKETWISE 


Analysis of your story, article, or film 
original by published writer, editor, 
studio story analyst. 

$1 per thousand—$3.00 minimum 


Free with first order: THE 39 
STEPS IN STORY REVISION 


LAWRENCE 


7104 Hawthorn Avenue, Hollywood 46, Calif. 








WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


‘ Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
or you. 
My 25 years experience has been telescoped for your 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons, 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 





SELL YOUR POEMS—GIVE THEM LIFE 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved course now. Its triple 
method, scientific approach and new values in vital issues 
make this course a vital need. Poets are not born but 
made. Let our experienced teachers, writers, critics help 
develop your poetic talents. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dalias 8, Texas 











CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to I0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER, * a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A bogk- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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costs of a novel of average length, in an 
edition of 10,000 copies: 
Compesition and plates 
Manufacture @ 40c a copy 
Advertising (10% of the retail 
price is the accepted average) 
Royalty to the author (10% on 
the first 2,500; 12'2% on the 
next 2,500; 15% thereafter) 
Overhead at 30% (including 
sales expense and shipping) 


$ 1,500 
4,000 


3,000 


3.900 


5,100 





Total $17,500 

Let us say that this publisher prices his 
novel at three dollars, and sells out the en- 
tire edition. His average discount is forty- 
three per cent—about forty per cent to re- 
tail stores and forty-six per cent to jobbers 
—so his receipts will balance his expenses 
exactly, and allow not one penny’s profit! I 
must add that most novels today do not sell 
ten thousands copies. 

Why people who accepted sharp in- 
creases in the cost of food, clothing, and 


o> 





IMPORTANT! 


theatre and motion picture tickets as un- 
pleasant but necessary should take as a per- 
sonal affront a much smaller increase in the 
price of books, is something of a mystery. 
When, for instance, my own firm was com- 
pelled to raise Modern Library books from 
the ninety-five-cent price that prevailed way 
back in 1922 to $1.25 in 1947, one reader 
complained, “Evidently you care more for 
lining your pockets than for increasing the 
distribution of masterpieces-by Shakespeare 
and Dostoevski.” We answered that until 
we could find a butcher who would swap a 
sirloin steak for a copy of “Crime and 
Punishment,” we’d have to make a living 
just like everybody else. Spencer Scott, of 
Harcourt, Brace told me of another brush 
one of his textbook salesmen had with a 
Midwestern grain merchant who also 
served as chairman of his state purchasing 
board. The chairman objected violently to 
paying two dollars for “the selfsame book 
you sold me three years ago at a dollar- 
fifty.” The salesman poiriting out, “Three 
years ago it took the price of two full bush- 
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My textbook, “Let’s 
Write About You,”’ 
(which tells how to 
write stories from your 
own life and get them 
published) is obtainable 
from Writer’s Digest at 
$2.00. Get your copy 
while they last. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WOULD YOU LIKE to have the personal 
assistance of the author of four published books, 
who will help you arrange your book the way 
publishers want it? 


I offer no printed lessons, no courses, no form 
criticisms prepared by office assistants. I do pro- 
vide PROFESSIONAL EDITING, CON- 
STRUCTIVE CRITICISM.or COMPLETE 
REVISION of your manucript, as the indi- 
vidual need suggests. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
described in a 2,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 





Saar Sana a 
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els of wheat to buy that book. Now you 
get it for three-quarters of a single bushel.” 

Fortunately, price raising is not the only 
expedient possible for hard-pressed pub- 
lishers. They can concentrate on finding 
more economical ways of making books— 
like Doubleday means to do in its new 
plant. They can stop taking full-page ads 
to satisfy their own vanity when single col- 
umns will suffice. They can work harder 
themselves. They can stop throwing elabo- 
rate parties that are attended largely by 
hangers-on who lack even the grace to say 
thank-you. They can publish less trash. 
They can refuse to pay ridiculous advances 
on sample chapters simply to keep dubious 
projects out of the hands of competitors. 
And above all, they can sit down together 
at long last and work gut a basic contract 
that will ensure them at least fraction of 
the rights that play producers secured for 
themselves many years ago. 


This is the part that fascinates us.—Ed. 


As a result of their pact with the Drama- 
tists’ Guild, producers today get a flat forty 
per cent of the motion picture rights to 
all plays. 

In sharp contrast, publishers rarely get 
anything from the sale of novels to the 
same source. In the early days of motion 
pictures, many publishers admittedly 
grabbed too big a share of the picture 
rights, and even today a few continue to take 
unfair advantage of newcomers. On really 
important books, however, they have per- 
mitted agents to play one publisher against 
another, and been shut out entirely as a 
result. An example of how unfairly the 
present system can work out is John Stein- 
beck’s “The Moon Is Down.” In novel 
form, this work was an outstanding success, 
high on the best-seller lists for months. 
When the play was produced, considerably 
later, it had a limited run and was con- 
sidered a failure. The picture rights fetched 
something like $300,000, of which the pro- 
ducer received forty per cent and the pub- 
lisher nothing! Most publishers today be- 
lieve they should receive a minimum of 
five per cent and a maximum of twenty 
per cent of all motion picture and radio 
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REWRITE MAGAZINE 


For Real Help Get a Specialist!, 


Bill and Elva are writers who sell. For nearly 20 
years we have been in the profession of teaching 
and counselling writers. Editors recommend us for 
our integrity, and tell writers we know what we 
are talking about. Read REWRITE to see what 


they mean. 
TRY REWRITE TODAY 


Subscription, $2 per year. Single copies, 25c. Trial 
Bundles: 7 issues, $1. 15 issues, $2. No free sample 
copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a 
set of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 
Flat Size Envelopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size En- 
velopes) today. $1 stpaid anywhere in the U.S.A 
Larger Savings on Larger Orders 
PRACTICAL SERVICES FOR WRITERS 

The Writers’ Book Club—saves you money on all 
books. No dues, no minimum buys. The WCS Cir- 
culating Library—an inexpensive way to read all the 
best writers’ books. The WCS Scholarship Fund— 
practical help for shut-in and handicapped writers. 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 


Send us your rejections. We will tell you why 
end what to do about it. Practical, detailed analy- 
sis that turns rejections into sales. Minimum fee 
$3 plus return, stamped envelope. Poeiry: §1 for 
24 lines. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers’ Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A Nationa! Institution Sinee 1929 








STRAIGHT STUFF FOR WRITERS 


No theory, courses or goldbricks. Mothing but practical work- 
shop data on 25 of the stories. aticies I've written for 
Libe: . Colliers, Eqsuire, Woma Adv«nture, Seventeen ete 


eques ready 
asking me for a second edition—so it must be practical! Only 


$1.00 Postpaid. 
JULES ARCHER 


Sharon 10, Connecticut 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. My authoritative 
book, “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’ (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
Short-shorts, written as assignments, given thor 
ough, detailed analyses. I will give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’ and a 
list of the latest short-short markets when you en- 
roll. 


FOY EVANS, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 
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PULPS... 


—the surest, soundest, simplest type of fiction 
for the beginner. Send me a story, your per- 
sonal history, and five dollars for a complete 
criticism, suggestions for re-writing, and an 
honest appraisal of your ability in this field, 
and what you should do about it. 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277 Colorado Springs, Colo. 















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Mo‘nes, lowa 
























SAVE POSTAGE—MAKE SALES 


‘kill’? your chances 
article is sa eable, 
and originally 


Before you waste stamps and 
with editors, BE SURE your 
properly plotted, grammatically correct, 
slanted for buying markets. 
Constructive blue-penciling and suggestions. 
($1 per mss + postage—any length to 3,000) 


JACK BANNICK 


Specialist in Non-Fiction 


Box 55, Harper Stn. Detroit, Mich. 



















SALES $$ 


professional advice. My fiction has sold 
, ESQUIRE, ee 
to TRUE, WOMAN 


$ $ 


All you need is 
to COLLIERS, THIS WEEK 
MERCURY, VARSITY; articles 
DAY, THE WOMAN, : 
Your manuscript will receive friendly, competent criti- 
cism_at one dollar per thousand words 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 





















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 





Phone: Sheffield 9728R 

























YOU CAN BE A 
NEWSPAPER REPORTER! 


City Editors want well- oo. competent reporters 
who know how to ‘“‘get the sto 

Our complete, basic, couprighted correspondence 
course: wil! give you a comprehensive, PRACTICAL 
background in newsgathering, newswriting and the 
professional city room techniques employed by suc- 
cessiul newspapermen. 

Written and directed PERSONALLY at? top-flight, 
metropolitan newsmen, the course is the product of 
years of experience. 

By enrolling NOW, we believe you can gain the 
equivalent of at least ONE YEAR’S ACTUAL WORK. 
ING EXPERIENCE at home. on your own time— 
AND AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD. 

We guarantee satisjaction—or your money back. 


Write today for information. 


rey —_— OF JOURNALISM 
P. O. Oakland 4, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your’ best introduction when writing advertisers. 





rights (the exact percentage depending on 
factors involved), on the grounds that their 
exploitation of the original novel is vital in 
determining its value in those fields. 

Two other sources of subsidiary revenue 
are reprint editions and book club selec- 
tions. The reprint market has been sagging 
of late, particularly in the twenty-five-cent 
field, but occasional bonanzas from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the far-flung 
enterprises of the Literary Guild have kept 
more than one publisher from throwing in 
the sponge. Some booksellers are stil] fight- 
ing the clubs (and one horse trader in 
Texas refuses to recognize the existence of 
the automobile), but actual statistics, prov- 
ing that most book club selections and 
dividends becomes best sellers in the stores 
as well, have taken the sting out of their 
criticism. Certainly the clubs are doing 
more than anyone else to create more book 
readers in this country. Some day, maybe, 
it will be possible again to publish books 
at a decent profit, and the fight for sub- 
sidiary rights of all kinds will no longer be 
a battle for sheer survival. Until that day, 
maybe all of us should make a few allow- 
ances. 

This presentation is frankly a case of 
special pleading. The book buyer, the 
bookseller, and the author have stated their 
cases time and again; I felt a compulsion 
to give the publisher’s side a _ hearing. 
Whether or not it will convince anybody 
is another question. 

I: have in mind the story of two emi- 


nently successful psychoanalysts who oc- 


One 


was forty years old, the other over seventy. 


cupied offices in the ‘same building. 


They rode down on the elevator together 
at the end of an unbearably hot, sticky day. 
The younger man was completely done in, 
and he noted with some resentment that his 
senior was fresh as a daisy. “I don’t under- 
stand,” he marveled, “how yeu can listen 
to drooling patients from morning til] night 
on a dy like this and still look so spry and 
unbothered when it’s over.” The older 


analyst said simply, “Who listens?” 
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By LEO SHULL 


Broadway Scene: 
RILLIANT lights. Block after block 
B of “spectaculars” — signs which show 
cartoons, or news flashes, or steam 
smoke rings, soap bubbles floating from a 
spigot. 
Crowds, mobs, pushing like, to a football 
stadium. 
100 movie palaces afire with customers. 
But as of Oct. 1, only half of the legit 
theatres are booked with plays. 
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15 shows running. 15 houses dark. Plenty 
of people around, but they’re not paying 
these prices. 

The public is on a silent strike. They 
want prices and products to come down to 
earth. 

A chilled dismay has hit the street. Every 
day actors and actresses stop us on the street 
and ask “what. kind of a season is this go- 
ing to be?” 

They are anxious. They want to be re- 
assured. Just a few years ago 50 theatres 
were operating, now there are 15. They are 
beginning to ask what’s the use of staying 
in the theatre? 

But television is on the’ way and we know 
that the boom will be bigger than ever, ten 
times as many shows will soon be in produc- 
tion and 10 times the actors. 

We are not worried about the legit sea- 
son, it has started slow, but there will be as 
many productions as last year. We inter- 
viewed several dozen producers and agents 
and they all said there will again be about 
75 shows produced, this year. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





AN APPEAL io (1) writers who consider 
collaborative criticism a bust, and (2) those 
writers, still suspicious, who have never tried it! 

Let me send you my interesting pamphlet and 
bibliography. It explains my critical concept, 
which utilizes THE PERSONALITY OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL WRITER. Unique, Comprehensive, 
Successful, Frank. Write today! 


ROBERT M. WENDLINGER 


366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 17 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an understanding and 
intelligent service. They now say: “‘Excellent’’. .. “‘very 
nicely done’. . . “It’s perfect!’’ Prices tailored to your 
requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope will bring particulars from 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








CONFESSIONS! LOVE PULPS! 


We specialize—and sell. Do you? Our confessions and 
love yarns ring the cash register for top rates. Let our 
professional know-how show YOU how through friendly, 
constructive analysis of your story. Fees: one dollar a 
1000 for first 5000 words, 50c each additional 10: 
plus stamped envelope. 

IRENE & ROBERT MEREDITH 


2203 Cowden Avenue Memphis 4, Tennessee 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N.Y. 
markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


Mail today. 
DON ULSH 








144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 





LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a miariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your knowledge of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS WAY BE- 


COMES.A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE 


CECILIA ADAMS 





1612 HIGH ST. DES MOINES 14, IOWA 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





True, the season is more than a month 
late, no one is hurrying to lease theatres, 
but as soon as houses come down in rents, 
as a result of this apathy, producers with 
scripts will begin to take advantage of the 
situation, seat prices will come down and 
patrons will begin to appear at the box 
office. 

This is not only our opinion, but that of 
men who have been through several dozen 


seasons. 
* * * 


For months we have been collecting the 
names of new people coming fo the Bway 
show market, men with money to invest in 
plays; movie men who have left Hollywood 
to try it in NY; directors who have decided 
to produce on their own. 

We will now call the roster of these 
gentlemen: 


LUTHER ADLER. Back from Hollywood 
where he made a film and dazzled the 
blonde petites with his swagger and fine vo- 
cabulary of crooning adjectives and hilari- 
ous oaths, Mr. Adler has decided to turn 
producer. He belongs to the famous Adler 
family, his father was Jacob P. Adler, a 
holy name in the early 20’s, on a par with 
the Barrymore name. 

Luther has an office at 509 Fifth. There 
he swashbuckles, dazzles visiting ingenues 
and reads scripts. He will read anything, 
especially something with a dashing part 
for himself. 

HERBERT V. GELLENDRE. He is also 
a well known name in the theatre. Has run 
a dramatic school for years, has directed 
shows in NY and adjoining states. He will 
read any script, feels its time he showed 
Bway. 157 W. 54. 

THE AMERICAN CO. A new collective 
of artists, meaning actors, directors, stage 
designers and technicians. Looking for sev- 
eral plays for their various talents to pro- 
duce. 157 W. 54. 


JOHN BOYT & DWIGHT E. HOOK, 
JR. This is a new production co. formed in 
late August. Couple of young fellows with 
rebellion in their hearts. Want to show how 
things should be done. They tried out one 
play in a summer theatre, but they are look- 
ing for another one. We believe in partner- 
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ships in the arts; helps to discover errors, 
and pools gifts. 551 5th Ave. 
PHILIP K. BROWN, a Boston million- 
aire has evinced interest in the drahmah. 
He sent a release to us that he will produce 
a play this season. Natyourly he has plenty 
of beans. Write him at 1742 Beacon St., 
Brookline, Mass. 

JOHN F. GOLDEN & JOHN M. LAM- 
DUR are also a new team. They are Chi- 
cagoeans. They have their eye on Bway, 
the’ve announced one play, and are open 
for more scripts. Write them care of Brandt 
& Brandt. 101 Park Ave. 

BYRON GOLDMAN. We came across a 
notice in the NY Times which had these 
spare words. “Mr. Goldman is looking for 
a script.” That’s all we know about it, ex- 
cept he wants them sent to 12 E. 14th St. 
MARTIN GOSCH. A new producer, 
we’ve never met him, but he seems to get 
publicity in all the papers and he has a 
very good press agent. There was talk of 
him producing Emmet Lavery’s new :play 
(his last one was THE MAGNIFICENT 
YANKEE). Then Ginger Rodgers mother, 
Leila got on the radio and said that this 
was a communist play, so Mr. Gosch lost all 
his backers, about $40,000 worth, and’ he 
says he is now going to have to produce 
another play. And also sue Mrs. Rodgers 
for a million dollars for talking too much, 
says the Associated Press. 55 W. 42. 
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JUST WRITERS: 
OUT! mY 
SHORT SHORTS! 


by MILDRED REID and DELMAR BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book 
and start selling short shorts! An author- 
itative analysis of each of the nine types 
of the short short story. Explanations 
and illustrations of every phase of short 
short technique. 

The 12 best short shorts reprinted 
and analyzed. 

188 up-to-the-minute markets pay- 
ing up to $400.00 a goat short shorts. 
List arranged with editor’s comments, 
type of stories desired, and prices. 

ritten by a selling author and expe- 
rienced teacher of creative writing, this 
book can start you on your way, At all 
booksellers, or direct from publisher. 


$3.00 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
303 TRUST BLDG. ROCKFORD, ILL 

















PACIFIC COAST MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
ACCURATE—NEAT—PROMPT SERVICE 
Original and one carbon—mailed flat. 
Extra first and last page free. 
50c per 1000 words. 


MRS. VIRGINIA M, FORLOINE 
429 Adams Street Napa, California 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get@the fullest returns from their verse, includ ng 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. =f 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 
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ELEANOR R. BURT 


WRITERS!!!. 


A thousand new radio stations 
need thousands of new scripts. 


Professional Style Is a Must in Radio 


Learn by mail to write professional scripts at 
7. 


AMERICA'S PIONEER BROADCASTING SCHOOL 


ndence course in broadcasting and script writing you receive 








script writing you can tell 
them for me that it’s a 
fascinating and rewarding 


field. .. . 1 feel that you Name 
gave me a very good basis 
in your courses for the Address 





work I am doing now.” 





" With our correspo: 
Lymm S Script actual recordings by men and women successful in radio, and blank records to 
an Wei ontinuity record your own voice and test your own scripts. J . 8 
Ww ner od Results are proof of value. Former NAOB students write pts for 
WBZ. Benton throughout the country, both as staff writers and free-lancers. 
cit anyone in your classes NATIONAL ACADEMY of BROADCASTING, Inc., Dept. 54 
is interested in educational 3338 16th Street, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Please send information about the NAOB correspondence course. 
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IRVING L. JACOBS is back from Hwood 
QUALITY WRITERS and wants to produce a play so bad he is 
getting nervous. Handsome tall fellow, a 
een aesont la Cary Grant. 522 Fifth Ave. 

If this meets all requirements, I give valu- ANDERSON LAWLOR & LEE STRAS- 
able SALES HELP. If not, I suggest a pro- BERG. This new team has a good idea. 
gram that is tailored to your need. They’ve raised money and are willing to 

A staff of top-notch writers and critics to} give it to authors with uncompleted scripts, 


help you. Writers for RADIO, SCREEN, Seer sok) daeonsaadie : 
STAGE. Novelists. A. specialist for each type or producers who have scripts but need 


Send your manuscripts for analysis and 


of job. financing, or people with scenarios they 
VARIED SERVICES would like to see filmed. They want to help 
Criticism, revision, coaching. Ghost writ- struggling talent. Strasberg is a director, 


ing on any subject,‘any style: from outline, 
synopsis or plot. Fiction or non-fiction. 
Fees very reasonable. Highest references. 


recently from Hollywood, and still a con- 
sultant with 20th Century Fox. He was 


PAMPHLET on request. with the Group Theatre, is very erudite, 
and quite a theatrical scholar. Send it to 
H. D. BALLENGER Strasberg via 20th C. Fox at 444 W. 56. 


1509 Crossroads of the World. Rm. 101-D 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Phone HI 0193 “ = . 3 








And now we'll run thru the names of the 
Manuscript typing done accurately and§ o.tablished producers who have been pro- 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling and eget ntg gk : 
grammar, carbon and extra first page free: ducing for years and find themselves with a 
50c pet 1000 words; Bye lc per —_ season started and no play to produce. 
promptness guaranteed. Only experience _ & : : 
typists touch your script. Our typing service JOHN GOLDEN. He likes comedies, fam- 





will help you sell your work. ily life, “nice clean stuff.” He has unlimited 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU es eat 
°. ©. ben 82 Strathmere, New Jersey) {unds, is a millionaire, is hard to get to. It 


would be wise if you sent a ohe page syn- 


FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS opsis with your play, if he likes that he will 





; : ree : 
- a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If read on. Certainly 1S strange finding Mr. 
aed snl? GOLLIER'S. GDCE. han Mig — Golden without one play in his portfolio so 


righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send late in the day. 246 W. 44. 
for details and FREE LESSON. as 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS HENRY ADRIAN. Has a show running 








467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. and wants to produce another one. 1776 
B’way. 

How Do | Start? MICHAEL TODD. He has had as many 

As 1 ths o Seki eens as four shows running at one time, yet 

PROFESSIONAL doesn’t even have one show now or any 

AUTHORS' COURSE ready for production. 137 W. 48. Just 

in the “write-way!" moved to his new address, across the street 

HOW DO | LEARN CONSTRUCTION? | due north from this typewriter. A very nice 
.: SSM shows me basic patterns of articles, fellow. 


stories, radio! 


. HOW CAN I WRITE GOOD DIALOGUE? THEREON BAMBERGER. Doesn’t have 


> © >O >O 


SSM shows me pe. tools for dialogue, at-} one play, really a surprising situation. He 
mosphere, action, characterization! sroduced TOMORROW THE WORLD 
: HOW CAN | TELL WHEN MY WoRK Is} Pcl 
READY TO SELL? a few years ago. Is a former press agent, 
: SSM editor-authors give me critical help on runs a very profitable summer theatre, and 
MY manuscripts, help me to revise and to find is anxious to show another play on B’way. 


my market. SSM STUDENTS SELL. “ewe 
Spokane Writers Workshop and lecture courses. 1430 B way: 


| WANT TO SUCCEED! ARTHUR BECKHARD. He reads scripts 
I'LL WRITE TODAY TO . 
like crazy. Produced six new ones this sum- 


STUDIO STORY METHOD mer in a tryout theatre at Martha’s Vine- 
| 521 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. ‘yard, Mass. His N.Y. address is 14 W. 44. 
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BEN BOYAR. Just dropped two options. 


_ He seems to put down $200 for a script and 


discard them. Reads 10 plays a week. 
Works with Max Gordon, the very success- 
ful producer. Really wants a play bad. 
149 W. 45. 


NELSON GROSS. Reads scripts by the 
dozen, hasn’t found any yet since last April. 
A young man, whose father is a successful 
producer. 1270 6th. 


RICHARD KOLLMAR, husband of col- 
umnist Dorothy Kilgallen. He is a pro- 
ducer, a radio actor (plays the lead in 
Boston Blackie), and has a breakfast pro- 
gram on the radio with his wife, which has 
been running for ten years or so and earns 
him about three thousand a week. Likes to 
do sexy musicals.. 229 W. 42. Has enor- 
mous amounts of money on hand from his 
rich friends. Lives in a 16-room Park Ave. 
apartment. You can get lost in the baskets 
of flowers. If you want to send it to his 
home, it’s 630 Park Ave. Here’s a man who 
has two garages in every Closet. 


ROBERT MAURICE. Mad creature. 
Handsome leading man, an actor, an angel 
to several Bway shows, has rich friends who 
give him money to invest in shows. He is 
trying so hard to find a play to produce, he 
goes into double talk. Send him your play 
via Edith Gordon, agent and producer, 49 
W. 45. Bobbie has no office, unless you 
want to call the nite clubs his office. Why 
can’t I live your life? When he takes a girl 
to dinner, he buys her flowers, winds up 
dessert by buying her a gold bracelet and 
ordering $50 bottles of perfume, even when 
he sends them home in taxis. He last put 
$5,000 in James Mason’s show, BATH- 
SHEBA. 


It’s 11 p.m. and the Bway bars are call- 
ing, Heathcliffe. 





HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed. Dependable, prompt 
work. Minor corrections in grammar and spelling. 
Carbon copy free. All mailed flat. 

50c per 1,000 words. 40c over 10,000. 


MARJORIE ABBOTT 
25 Farquhar St. Roslindale 3, Mass. 


Ocroser, 1947 








HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
Announces 
3 NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


*‘So You Want to Write—!’" by Jeanne Abele......... $1.00 
An Intr duction to Creative  daeaaied 
**Enclosed Find Check’’ by Margaret Seaton........... $1.00 


id 
“‘The Novel: Plan pad Production’ by Ma. aes Seaton. .$1.00 
For the Beginning Novelis’ 
50s, ARCHEFECTS BL DG. 
415 BRAINARD ST. ETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 
I am able to offer capable criticism of your work, 
My analysis of your oy is sincere and comprehen.ive. 

The rates for this personal and detai'ed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 50.0. Special 
rates above that. 

JOHN ALBERTS 

60 Charlotte St. Akron, Chio 








NEAT MANUSCRIPTS CLICK 


Prompt. Free carbon. Mailed flat with original. 
Minor corrections. 


50c per thousand 
10% discount over 10,000 
HUNTER TYPING SERVICE 


Norwood Park Peoria 5, Illinois 








YOU CAN LEARN TO DRAW CARTOONS FOR MONEY 
Complete Home Study Course in 25 Lessons, Fol- 
low-through Plates, with KEY instructions. Send 
only $1.98 (refundable) for this new, differen 
course and get started making money in this fas 
cinating business today. FREE particulars. 


SOUTHERN MAIL SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 645 Jacksonville, Fia. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Efficient 
Free Carbon and Extra First Page. Proof Read and 
Mailed Flat. Fifty cents per thousand words, forty- 
five cents every thousand over ten thousand. 
MRS. GWEN LACY 
239 N. Sth St., Apt. 8 Corvallis, Oregen 























SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 

' Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing." 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. Because of the clericai work involved 
no more than twelve ‘‘personals’’ will be accepted each 
month with a box number. 

Copy with money order or check for the November issue 
must reach us by October 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with others readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence. 

The following “‘personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrolorv, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 











FOR RENT—A lovely apartment in a beautiful priv- 
ate home—on a hill near the Wisconsin r:ver— 
for a couple interested in writing or the other arts 
—all modern conveniences—Rent, includ.ng utili- 
ties, $60.00 a month. Jane Porter, ‘“‘Tan-Y-Deri” at 
Hillside Spring Green, Wisconsin, 


TRADE JOURNAL EDITORS: Experienced trade 
journalist available assignments Los Angeles and 
Southern California. Bishop, 1008 South Willow- 
brook, Compton, California. 


WANTED—Bill Mauldin’s cartoons in any shape or 
form. Payment 5c to 25c each, depending on ser es 
and need. Rexford F. Mortimer; P.O. Box 173; 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WRITERS: Do you think illustrations help sell mss.? 
Why not try? Send ideas for FREE pencil sketch 
and estimate. Mr. Longfellow, 728 Washington 


St., Bath, Maine. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 

“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
LUANA: Please write. 


NEW YORK WRITER will lease inexpensive apart- 
ment temporarily. Box W-4. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest price. Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


Joe. 


LEARN HOW TO—“Mimeograph,” $1.00; “Write 
Songs,” $2.50; “Become A _ Publisher,” $1.00. 
Knight Publishing Company, Dept. E, Leonard- 
town, Md. 


WRITER'S INSTRUCTION BCOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





VI — HAVE GIVEN 
Take an encore—Jimmy. 


YOU FEATURE BILLING— 


WRITE with a wire recorder. 


Box 282, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. 


Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


DISABLED VET, 27, single, desires correspondence 
with persons of various races and creeds, unusual 
occupation or what have you. Interested in 
Hawaiian music. Girls, write and help cheer me up. 
Rexford F, Mortimer, P.O. Box 173, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


WRITING A “SEA STORY”? I have had years of 
experience sailing and can give detailed character 
outlines of the modern seaman. $1.00 each. Richard 
McConnell, Skytop, Pennsylvania. 


VETERAN—6 years Royal Air Force, with family, 
emigrated recently. Seeks new life with own farm. 
Need capital. Will you help? Thanks. N. Kent, 
Fenella, Ontario, Canada. 


MUST YOU LIVE IN THE CITY? Like to look out 
over Cape Cod Bay? Like clean sun, warmth, all 
modern comforts, quiet days, driftwood fires? 
Two-room light housekeeping suite with private 
entrance, for rent in writer's home. September to 


June or longer. “Riding Lights”, North Truro, 
Massachusetts. 
POETS: Christmas special— Your favorite poem 


beautifully illustrated in water colors for framing. 


Hand lettering. 9x12, $1.30. Craft studio, Box 
4718, Sta. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
WOMAN, 26, secretary and would-be writer, de- 


Interests: traveling, writing, 
Celia Shoen, Pouch A, St. 


sires correspondence. 
pursuit of happiness. 
Peter, Minnesota. 


BIND YOUR HELPFUL PERIODICALS for handy 
reference. New, practical method uses common 
materials, is easily assembled and very economical. 
Illustrated instructions—one dollar. Home Binder 
Service, 232E Louisa, Ferguson 21, Mo, 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS the professional uses 
in checking his pulp or slick story. Cover’ng plot, 


construction, character, scene, style, taboos, etc. 
The editor will look for these points—bea’* him 
to it! 24c coin. Lawrence, 7104 Hawthorn, Holly- 


wood 46, California. 





BACHELOR workman, 
blond heathen, Puritan background, interest d in 
writing, invention, domestic felicity, seeks cor- 
respondence with woman fit for successful mar- 


41, easy-going, intellectual, 





riage. Hayden, Box 134, Main Post Office, San 
Francisco, California. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





JUVENILE PLOTTER including specimen plot, $1.50. 
This plot “builder” grows! Fraser, 275 Willard, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN! Want your speech written? 
Or views presented on an important subject? Let 
a practiced hand at this, help you do it right. 
Address: Rollin Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence 
ooks. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Plymouth, Penna. 


courses, 
Thomas Reid, 


NEW YORK POSTMARK—Your letters mailed from 
New York—20c each—six for one dollar—Package 
rates sent upon request. J. Kalenak, G.P.O. Box 79, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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HANDWRITING ANALYZED FOR 25c. Send one 
page of handwriting plus 25c to Mary Paul, 446 
Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Penna. 


BEGINNERS OR ARRIVED WRITERS (please state 
which) One plot for one dollar. Prompt service. 
Love Story Specialist, “Lovely Lodge,” Lumber 
City, Georgia. 


INSTRUCTOR, 30, skeptical, individualistic—inter- 
ests: psychiatry, writing, music, polit cs—d«sires 
hearing from a_ discriminating, non-mercenary, 
tender, unconventional damsel. Ira Weiner, 3450 
West Grenshaw St., Chicago, Illinois, 


RADIO MICROPHONE, table model mike, easily 
hooked up to your own radio—simple instructions 
with every order—excellent for voice practice. 
Everyone guaranteed. CO.D. accepted in U.S.A. 
Send $1.98. J. Kalenak, Box 79, G.P.O., Brooklyn 
2, New York. 


VI— I’M ON ROAD. No permanent address, phone. 
Will return to New York October 20th, just for 
you. Will then call for mail, in person, exactly 
11 A.M. daily except Fridays and Mondays. Please 
write or meet me at mail window. You won’t be 
sorry. I feel just as you do about everything. 
Would appreciate negative. All my love, Rex. 


PHOTOGRAPHS beautifully colored in oils. Guar- 
anteed to please. Only two dol'ars. Prompt serv- 
ice. E. Heinrich, 3491 Barberry, Sacramento 16, 
California. 


MAN 38, open minded, understanding, agreeable— 
would like to hear from reasonably minded woman. 
Post Office Box 243, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


CANADIAN VET, at present in hospital, needs cash 
to buy home. Any suggestions? Box 22, Nesbit, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of 
poems, 25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 





SECLUDED Arkansas camp sites near Hot Springs, 
$25 full price. Henry Hawkins, Atkins, Arkansas. 


CARTOONIST: Free copy of the American Car- 
toonist, the monthly magazine of tte comic art 
profession. Send stamp. Box WD, 223 E. Regent 
Street, Inglewood, California. 


SPECIAL: 21 Beautiful assorted Christmas cards $1. 
Guaranteed. Leslie Fortune, Pocahontas, Tenn. 


KEY TO CASH! My Filler Formula covers entire 
field—how, why, where, $1 buys KEY TO CASH. 
Cozy Caruthers, 861 S. Fedora, Los Angeles 5. 


I CAN HELP YOU to adjust yourself in this strenu- 
ous life with a reading of your handwriting. Mail 
ge - Stuart, 1333 W. 41st Place, Los Angeles 

» Calif. 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson. 
A good book for writers. $2.00. Writer's Digest. 


CHARCOAL PORTRAITS 8” by 11”. Send your 
snapshot, address and one dollar to Wanda Warren, 
Box No. 257, Greenville, Calif. 











YOUNG FREE-LANCE, 17, atheist, intelligent, liberal, 
desires uninhibited, intelligent female companion 
to share mutual desires, love, etc. Send photo, 
details. Conrad Link, 177 Clove Road, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale. $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME selling fillers: jokes, 
anecdotes, recipes, etc. 280 listings. Comprehen- 
sive instructions on preparation, marketing, mis- 
cellaneous information. 35c. B. Butwin, 85 
Wilson Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey. 











IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare tine, home 
or office, in a pew Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 
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WEST FLORIDA WIDOW, Thirtyish, amateur musi- 
cian, artist, writer; desires paying guest au-hor 
lady or gentleman. References exchanged. Clcrical 
Library Ideological Imagination Social Collabora- 
tion. Box P-1. 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO*POEMS—$3. Marcella Wil- 
liams, Box 5030, San Francisco, Calif. 


INSTANT WORD COUNTER, 25c coin. Simple, in- 
genious device instantly and accurately counts 
typed wordage—pica, elite, single or double spaced. - 
Count 5,000 word story in one minute. Lawrence, 
7104 Hawthorn, Hollywood 46, California. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, 25, intelligent and hand- 
some, desires weaithy marriage. Box 3454, El 
Paso, Texas. 


SCIENTIFIC STOCK MARKET SERVICE. We tell 
you what and when to buy, or sell. No unneces- 
sary detail. A weekly service for the busy man. 
For free sample, write Box 861, Baltimore 3, Md. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers, 
aesthetes. Dues one dollar. An intellectual fra- 
ternity. Imboden, Arkansas. 


NEGRO WRITERS!—Send $1.00 for 12 issues of 
“THE NEGRO WRITER.” Articles, News, Features 
on. Your writing problems. Very Good Advertis- 
ing Medium! The Negro Writer, 510 Dorr St., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stau.p. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU DON’T THINK you can be allergic to 
love, read ““‘What You Don't Know MAY Hurt You.” 
Intimate, revealing, illustrated. Best $150 you li 
ever spend. Rose, 145 East State, Columbus, Ohio. 


ORIGINAL IDEA SUGGESTIONS for Timely Articles; 
variety of subjects for preparation four months in 
advance; issued monthly; one dollar per issue, 
cash 6r money order. James R. Jacobs, Box 421, 
G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y.- 


BOOK CLUB SUPERVISORS WANTED. We train 
you for fascinating, spare-time Secretarial duties. 
Receive outstanding book benefits and exciting 
library privileges. Write Library-Builders’ Guild, 
1212 Park Ave., Utica 3, New York. 


WANT TO SELL your brains? Write and publish 
your own knowledge in booklet form for money. 
Publisher tells how in his own frank, revealing 
booklet. Free description. Write today! Royal 
Publishers, Auburn 7, Alabama. 


THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New do'lar booklet reveals the mainspring of 
humor. Mail a card for free details. Cartoon-O- 
Mart, Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, Florida. 





3 NOT SO POPULAR EDITORS with deflated repu- 
tations beg to humbly apologize to lady editor and 
male writer, and the reading public. We regret 
our public indecency. We regret mostly that the 
pets we picked on were champion wildcats. We've 
switched to Camels. The 3 Suns. 


YOUNG NEWSPAPERMAN, 25, would-be bohemian, 
desires correspondence with young newspaper 
woman, preferably from West Coast. Gordon c. 
Dettner, 955 Pine Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


FIRST AID FOR SScetne WRITERS ‘eg 
and illustrates plotting, characteri~stion, toca 
color, atmosphere. $1 in R. S. Parrish, 1003 
E. 40, Savannah, Georgia. 


POSTMARKED LOVELAND letters, eet'ng cards 
mailed here 10c plus postage. Loveland Remailing 
Service, Loveland 3, Ohio. 


FIND OUT FCR YOUR‘ELF the secret of the mys- 
tery of Jesus. Send 25c. Stone, Box 323, Moberly, 
Missouri. eed 

YOUNG MAN, 26, desires stimulating correspond- 
ence with energetic educated lady 35 to 40. Box P-2. 
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SHORT-SHORT MARKETS over 160 markets. A 
card brings you free copy. No cost or obligation. 
Blue Hills Press, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


LET A SELLING AUTHOR title your manuscripts. 
Send return postage and 25c for choice of three 
titles. Name-Sell, Box 38, San Diego 5, Calif. 


IF YOU BE A YOUNG SHE, 5’2”, with a couple of 
scads of Do Re Me, I'll guarantee on an I.O.U. 
love; just as simple as A.B.C. Box P-12, 


“FIRST EDITION “STORIVERSE” stories now re- 
duced. Send 25c coin for your copy today. Story- 
verse Pub. Co., Box 1432, Columbus, Ohio. 


MIMEOGRAPHING MACHINES and supplies. Pens, 
stapler, envelope sealer, other items. Illustrated 
lists free. Cop-Y-Cat, Box 1941, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


WOULD IT HELP to confidentially talk it over by 
mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa. Voluntary offer- 
ing basis. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. Five hundred words. 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L St., 
ancouver, Wash. 


HOW TO BUILD A PLOT —Simple short story 
formula—Both 30c. Used Plot Genies, $7.50 each. 
— Short-Short Service, 41 N. Fisher, Blackfoot, 

aho. 





Ex-WAC invites gay female correspondence. 
Roche, 3 Regent Circle, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


DOLLARS DAILY! Cleared $1,900 in two months 
by mail! Write immediately! Loeb, G-10, Silverton, 
Cincinnati 13. 


. qusinsia 

YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal anal- 
ysis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, IIl. 


WASHINGTON RESEARCH: Will 
writer. Know the sources. 
De. 3318 Box P-11. 


Emily 


gather data for 
Newspaper background. 


BACHELOR—Which charming creature will stake 
author until success. Former Northwestern Uni- 
versity scholarship student and swimmer, cance 
instructor, poet, athlete. Romantic, rugged, original. 
George Lanko, 802 W. Diversity Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Illinois. 


NELL: Letter received, 


with more enclosures. 





souvenir wonderful, write 
Box 7103, Love, Casey. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS and fillers sell readily. Send 
25c for markets and details. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

WOMAN, 38, personable, intelligent, desires cor- 
respondence with gentleman possessed of artistic 
tastes, and having wide cultural interests. Box W-2. 

FREE TO AMATEURS! Copy of the Writers’ Work- 

shop Publication, ‘SCRIBBLES,’ Box 531, Chicago 

90, Illinois, 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW YORK CITY there must be 
a man who would like to meet a young lady 32, 
Christian, not too bad-looking, who is interested 
in writing, walking, reading, enjoying life. Write 
to Box P-6. 


NEED DESPERATELY for medical purposes $5000, 
on protected long-term note, hich interest, regular 
Payments, good references. Full details on re- 
quest. All help and advice appreciated. Box P-9. 


PERSONALITY NEED IMPROVEMENT? I can 
assist you. Send me your handwriting for ana!ysis. 
Every piece individually analyzed. Covers traits, 
tendencies, tvpe of work suitable to your tvpe. 
State sex. Enclose $1.00. Rose Handwriting Serv- 

ice, 281 Sullivan Place, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


GAG WRITER? Talented cartoonist wishes to col- 
laborate. Box W-8. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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A REDHEADED CLUE. What editor likes parties 
but not donkey games? 


URGENT! Writer, 34, seeks his alter ego in attrac- 
tive, stern woman who knows, understands the 
characters and creations of Krafft-Ebing, Tiffany 
Thayer, Gerald Kersh, Havelock Ellis, Guy Endore, 
Jean-Paul Sartre ... and preferably, in the order 
named, from these districts: Pittsburgh. Harris- 
burg, Youngstown, Cleveland, Buffalo, Manhattan 
and Washington, D. C. Box P-3. 


100 “PROFITABLE HOMEWORK” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework Publications, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


STRAIGHT STUFF FOR WRITERS. 
rcher’s advertisement, page 49. 


CARTOON GAGWRITERS — Learn secrets of im 
analysis that enables me to make gagwriting full 
time, paying occupation. Send $100 for set of 
instructions to Philip Leeming, Box 35, Hill Sta- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 





- « See Jules 


Also, at 25c each: Atta‘ning Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making Characters ive, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All 5 for $1.00. 


W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


“200 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 








WRITER, science, poetry, seeks correspondence with 
young lady. Box W-3. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Send a sample of your 
handwriting with one dollar to M. E. Long, La- 
fayette Hotel, Buffalo, New York. 


LADY WRITER disillusioned. Contributions wel- 
comed, books, typewriter, lueky you. Box P-4. 


GENTLEMAN resuming fiction composition for 
screen possibilities seeks male collaborator with 
original concepts. Also with monetary independence 
of early returns. Advertiser resides New York. 
N. Elliot, Crozet, Virginia. 


BRAND NEW COOK’S PLOTTO fifteen dollars, Mrs. 
Lambert DePass, Camden, S. C. 


MAN, SEEKING -TO BUY copy of rare book, An- 
thology of Revolutionary Poetrv, edited by M. 
Graham, wou!ld also like to hear from rare souls, 
female preferred, who thirk vwunconventionally. 
Hensel, 218 W. Madison St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio. 50c. Wr'ter’s book 
list free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





KNOW THYSELF! Birthdate. dollar brines de- 
tailed diagnosis fitting You Only. Kathleen Haley, 





Third Street, Millville, New Jersey. 
A BUSINESS CF YOUR OWN. An income with 
time to write. Experience unnecessary. Dime 


brings particulars. F. L. Sampson. P. O. Box 1249, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





DISCOURAGED? Dime brings Shorticle Selling and 
writing tips—with markets. W. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minn. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plaviarizin¢. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly. where to get, 
how to write, where to se'l, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights. Illinois. 





NEW BIOLCGICAL CHART shows important emo- 
tions and their relat’onship to instinctive hungers. 
Mrkes it easy to identify any behaviorism. A 
MUST for writers, teachers, parents. Only $1.00. 
A. Buckman, Crivitz, Wis. 


SWAPPERS!—tTraders! Free Information. ‘“Swap- 
pers Gazette,” 2836-WD Slevin, Louisville 12, Ky. 
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RARE OLD BOOKS! Only $3.00 each! All published 
before 1900. Good condition. I have only 10 so 
order quickly before supply is gone. Jack Watson, 
Box 12, Sherman, Kansas. 





BACHELOR, FARMER, WRITER, 30, in Canadian 
North, wishes correspondence with unattached 
feminine writers, 24 to 28. Can offer wonderful 
opportunity to right party. Box P-10. 


STUDENT OF PHILOSOPHY ahd Religion—I will 
listen to your troubles. Frank Van Zant, Blairs- 
den, Calif. 








EDITOR has nies proposition, strictly legitimate, 
for Southern California lady writer. Lewis, 1621 
South Grand, Los Angeles 15. 





BEAUTIFUL 8x10” Pen and Ink reproduction from 
your favorite photo, either portrait or landscape. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Send 
photo or negative and $5.00 as complete payment. 
No other charges. Photo returned. George Stamper, 
580 South 5th Street, San Jose, California. 





MATURE LADY WRITER wishes to contact mature 
male writers—object, possible collaboration, Fan- 
nie Fisher, 3847 Sedgwick Ave., New York 63, N. Y. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WIDOW, 40, very attractive, owns small but pros- 
pering business — would like to correspond with 
widower under 45. Westerner prefered. Kindly do 
not answer unless you have a reasonable income of 
your own. Box P-5. 





INKBLOTS TELL. Amazing PSYCHOBLOT inkblot 
test and individual personality analysis, complete 
$2.00. Inkblots and instructions mailed. PSY- 
CHOBLOTS, Box 327, South Pasadena, Calif. 





CONGENIAL WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 38, seeks 
contacts Chicago area. Particularly interested in 
French-speaking persons, either sex. Box P-8. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience writing sell- 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Il. 





MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COUNT. Increase 
your writing ability with Dynamic Psycho Spir- 
itual Power. It is for you. Write—enclose this ad 
and stamp for reply. F. A. Smith O. D., (a) Box 
413, Sterling, Ills. 


BACHELOR TIRED OF SINGLE LIFE, wishes to 
share the few remaining years before the Atomic 
Doomsday. Welcomes feminine correspondence 
from the 29 to 35 age group, at least 5’6” tall, 
college education, possessing a sincere liking for the 
outdoors and a philosophical understanding of life, 
not yet frustrated, but still hopeful of finding that 
ideal type. Will exchange pictures. Box P-7. 








PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS, Businesses, Oppor- 
tunity Offers that pay well for Spare Time Home- 
workers. 10c brings interesting magazine. W. 
Chervence, Pub., Box 791, Chicago 90, IIl. 





CARTOONISTS; will accept roughs for marketing. 
No returns unless self-addressed, stamped envelope 
included. First fee, twenty-five cents and per- 
centage on sale. Harold Mallon, 315 Central Park 
W., N.Y. 25. 





NATIONAL LAUGH WEEK FOUNDATION full-year 
membership for $5.00 entitles you to many unique 
services. Stamped self-addressed envelope brings 
you full details. George Lewis, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 
and extra first page—60c per 1000 words. 

Mss. requiring editing beyond minor spelling and 
grammar corrections—90c per 1000 words. 
MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
P. O. Box 752 Cheraw, S. C. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing. Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank. honest, practical advice; real Goching. . 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write lay to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT-——CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St., CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 











PLOT TROUBLES? 


THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT is designed to solve 
your plot problems with thirteen different plotting 
methods and seven charts. Make your own me- 
chanical plot aids; learn how to plot sound stories. 
A card brings full details, $1.50 brings you your 
copy, postpaid. 

SNE DOLLAR A MINUTE shows you how to cash 
in on short-short stories. A card brings your copy 
for five day examination. One dollar brings your 
copy postpaid. 

WRITE ON TIME! Writer's Calendar. What to 
write and when to send it. Fifty cents, stpaid. 
FREE copy.of short-short markets with all orders. 


All books sold on money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 
BLUE HILLS PRESS. 
Dept. D Blue Ash, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juvenile Magazines 

Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 85c a year. 
“We use well-written stories, 1200 to 1500 words 
dealing with the problems of Christian young 
people and portraying the ,challenge of serving 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The spiritual emphasis 
in stories must be an integral part of the plot, 
woven into the very warp and woof of it. We 
are in very great need of feature articles on 
Christian enterprises in which youth up to 
junior high school age are engaged; individual 
ventures of earnest Christian young people of 
that age; biographical material of men or 
women engaged in evangelical Christian enter- 
prises such as home or foreign mission ventures. 
Our requirements for poetry are few but exact- 
ing. We prefer lyric verse, 4 or 5 stanzas, on 
unhackneyed themes such as are found in scrip- 
ture. Buy photographs. Payment is made shortly 
after the tenth of each month for manuscripts 
accepted during the preceding month.” 


Religious Magazines 

Religion in Life, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Nolan B. Harmon, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year; $5.00 for 
3 years. “We use religious articles of 4500 
words, featuring high scholarship and fine in- 
sight. Not ‘popular’ material, but that of signifi- 
cance to leaders in church and college world. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
two months. Payment is $30.00 per article, on 
acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 

Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. Miss Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on philosophy, psychology, new thought, 
history, archeology, science, and art. No fiction 
or poetry. Report within one month. Payment 
is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Standard, 231 St. James Street, West, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. A. G. Gilbert, Editor- 
in-Chief; Gerald Clark, Magazine Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 10c a copy. “We use two stories 
weekly—short shorts of 1000-1500 words and 









































short stories of 2000-2500 words. 
humor, teen-age, and non-formula. 
tive, fantasy, dialect, or drinking stories. Popu- 
lar fiction of quality, clean technique. Prefer 
general or Canadian background. All fiction is 
selected by Canada Wide Feature Service Ltd., 
249 St. James Street, West, Montreal. Also use 
topical fact articles, preferably with Canadian 
angle, 1200-1800 words. Payment for fiction is 
2c a word and up for First Canadian Serial] 
Rights and $50-$75 for articles, on acceptance.” 


Romance, 
No detec- 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 
Big Book Sports, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1. Bernard Kaapcke, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. ‘We use stories on all 
major sports, 2000 to 20,000 words. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up.” 


Poetry Magazines 
Variegation: A Free Verse Quarterly, Room 
548, 124 W. 4th Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Grover I. Jacoby, Jr., Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use free verse 
only. Report in two to six weeks. Payment is 
20c or more per line, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 25,000 word lead novel, told 
entirely from the girl angle and heavy on the 
love and emotional angle. Today’s girl, today’s 
problems. No sordid sex stuff. Good, clean, 
wholesome stories only. Also use short, romantic 
love stories not over 6000 words long. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days 
to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Planet Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We use action stories, 2500 
to 20,000 words, with emphasis on planets other 
than Earth, although some time-travel stories 
are accepted. Fantasy is out, and so is deep 
thought. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 
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Invitation... 


Ocroser, 1947 


GET ON THE BAND WAGON 





Collier's or The Post?... 
Ladies’ Home Journal or Woman's Home Companion?... 


Esquire or Holiday?... 


Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, or the $3,500 Norton 


Award?... 


A Million-Dollar Movie Production?... 


Above are a few of the magazine and 
book houses to which | sell the work of my 
clients. Perhaps you follow the doings of 
characters created by my authors—Adonis 
Pennyfeather and Rachel Murdock, who 


have appeared in over a dozen books and 


_ in magazine stories; or the Danged Old 


Cuss, a character who brings his creator 
10c a word. And probably this week or this 
month you have read many other stories by 
clients of mine in the slicks, the pulps, the 
confessions or between book covers. And 





you will soon be seeing the big million dol- 
lar movie production PURGATORY STREET, 


which | sold to Universal Films. 


| get results for writers because we de- 
velop A TRUE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP 
—and because my successful writers let me 
select their markets for them, after | learn 
something about them. In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of, 
material that only you can use. Tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts. 








SELLING WRITERS. | can usually obtain better sales and increased rates for 


you within six months. | shall handle your work on my straight 10%/, commission basis—but 
you must have a fair record of sales. Write me about yourself and list your iatest sales. 


NEW WRITERS: if you are a promising beginner, I'll criticize your material. Un- 
til | make two sales for you there is a criticism fee of $1 per thousand words for te first 
5,000 words of any manuscript, and 50c per thousand words thereafter, with a minimum 
fee of $3. These fees must accompany all manuscripts, and they cover detailed criticism 
and suggested revision. When your material is in marketable shape | offer it on my custom- 
ary 10% commission basis. 


BOOK AUTHORS: 1947 PUBLICATIONS.AND SALES: Firms publishing or ac- 
cepting books by my clients to date this year: Whittlesey House, Simon & Schuster, Van 
Nostrand, Greenberg, Messner, Ziff-Davis, Doubleday, Prentice-Hall, Funk & Wagnalls, 
Norton ($3500 1947 Award). 

In the past 15 years | have placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | can 
keep track of. I'll be glad to see your book length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) 
at the nominal appraisal fee of $5. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”’—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of gr 


scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘docto 
itors and clients prai y york. EXTRE MELY 


Ed 
MODERATE RATES. 
you mention Writer’s Digest, and enclose return posta: 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








EARN EXTRA MONEY 


at home with your own typewriter! 


New copyrighted booklet contains complete plans and 
simple instructions. Send 25c in coin or stamps today for 
‘How To Make Money With a Typewriter.’ 
(FREE! With ay order: a copy of ‘10 Ways to Make 
Money At Home.”’ 
AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 


Box 147 Bellmore, N. Y. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 


GHOST 


traveled on 4 continents. 


CRITIC 
Educated in 4 countries; 


GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 












Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


















Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel and 
several short stories not over 6000 words long. 
Stories must all be about today’s problems. They 
must be told in a clean, wholesome fashion. 
Girl’s viewpoint throughout. No sordid sex stuff. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use short stories from 3000 to 5000 words and 
novelettes from 9,000 to 12,000 words. Light 
love stories of the frontier West, told from the 
woman’s point of view. Buy poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 


acceptance.” 
Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 


Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a 15,000 word lead novelette, 
a 10,000 word novelette, and several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. Stories can be 
of World War I or World War II, of com- 
mercial air work, air mail, air races, test pilot, 
Army and Navy pilots, etc. Articles are pur- 
chased by arrangement and writers should query 
first. No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 40,000 word lead novel of a 
distinctly pseudo-scientific fantasy background, 
and several short stories of the same type not 
over 6000 words long. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 15,000 word lead novelette, a 10,000 word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories told from the girl’s view- 
point, and heavy on the romantic and emotional 
angle. Modern girls and modern problems. No 
sophisticated or sexy stuff. We want good, clean 
and wholesome stories only. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 
New York City 16. 


10 E. 40th Street, 
Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 20,000 word lead 
novel of dstinctly pseudo-scientific or fantasy 
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background, an 8,000 to 10,000 word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories must have a pseudo-scientific 
background. Also use occasional articles by 
recognized names in their field, not over 3000 
words long. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is 1¥%2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Copp Clark Co. Limited, 495-514 Wellington 
St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Marsh Jean- 
neret, Editor. ‘We publish novels, preferably 
with Canadian (historical) setting, 75,000 to 
150,000 words. Unless submissions have special 
Canadian appeal, do not submit U.S. ‘rejects.’ 
Book-length article material published only on 
assignment. Photographs bought only for special 
requirements. .Report in approximately two 
weeks. Payment is on standard royalty basis.” 


Culinary Arts Institute, 153 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Ruth Berolzheimer, Editor. 
‘We publish cookbooks and are interested only 
in the work of graduate Home Economists with 
a flair for writing. Payment is in accordance with 
the type and length of manuscript.” 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York City 20. Ken McCormick, 
Editor-in-Chief. “We publish book-length fiction 
and non-fiction.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. Nicholas Wreden, Editor. 
We publish novels of 80,000 words, and two 
volumes of poetry a year. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is on standard royalty basis.” 


Syndicates 


Canada Wide Feature Service Limited, 249 
St. James Street, West, Montreal 1, Ont., Can- 
ada. Kay Sisto, Fiction Editor. “We use 
romance, humor, fantasy, detective, adventure, 
teen-age and non-formula popular fiction of 
quality, 1000 to 5000 words. Prefer stories of 
wide appeal, with general background. Any 
and/or all rights considered. Payment is $10.00 
up to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Room 630, Boston 16, Mass. Parmlee 
Farrow, Editor. “We use features in the fields 
of nutrition, foods, vitamins, public health re- 
search. Report in thirty days. Payment is by 
special arrangement with author.” 


Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Office 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. M. Goldsmith, Editor. 
“We use features dealing with vitamins, foods, 
nutrition, and public health research. No photo- 
graphs. Report in 30 days. Payment by ar- 
rangement with author.” 


Ocrtoser, 1947 
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WY MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 

* 11 Years Guiding Writers Right 

® 6 Years Editor National Writer's 
Magazine 

® 5 Years Literary Agency Ex- 
perience 

Constructive, prompt criticism of Mss. In- 

dividualized assignments for beginning and 


advanced writers in courses. Personal Collabo- 
rations. Marketing Help. 


DIRECTOR CINCINNATI WRITERS WORKSHOP 


Rates: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; S0c per 1000 
thereafter. Write for information upon courses. 
personal collaboration. plays. se « typing. 
All Mss. reported upon within 10 days after 
receipt. Free Reading and Report on Novels. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








DO YOU NEED A HELPING HAND? 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately on quality 
bond. Extra first and last page. Carbon free. Minor 
corrections. Let me show you a sample of real quality. 
50c per 1000 words. 


GLADYS A. LENZ 
Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
os itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 WN. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 















EVENS 4 Ee 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- F 
fying earnings reported by graduates in E 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. § 
Send for 3090 word TEST LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 


A.1.G.A. Ine., Dept. 102, Wilhoit Bldg., Springfeid, Mo. 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Writer of short stories, novels, articles, 
serials, will give constructive criticism of 
your unsold manuscripts. 

Assisted writers since 1935. 

Editing, revision, collaboration. 

Prompt service. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. Free reading and report 
on novels. 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 


Box 22 Valley Village 
North Hollywood, California 



















© 
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zing New_Vreeland’s 1948 


Ama 
! Annive sary Aima ae contains 
1 ¢. Bor ogg cm listing of cen- 
Is, annive saries and im- 
portant dotes in history, biogr: Solty, scence, li erature and 


music. Gives you chronolrgical facts for pen and edi- 
torials. Compact form arrang dor = y a 4 ee roe 
hou:s of research. Compileu by 3 4 


Rog 
thority on dates, who spent nearly 20 years in ‘Tesearch. "on > 
$1. Order Now. 


FROM WILLIAM. FREDERICK PRESS 
313 W. 35th St., Dept. New York 1, N. Y. 
Money ae if not delighted. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fifty cents a thousand words with minor cor- 
rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
Discount on book lengths. You pay postage. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


Box 386 Helmuth, N. Y. 








POETS 


Send self- addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 

PROGR AM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Books, Cont ae 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR 

SELF oy ($1 each) containing 999 P PLACES 
TO SEND POE 
RALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Beginning writer will do menuscript typing 
promptly and expertly, correct errors in English 
and punctuation. Free carbon. 40c per thousand 
words. Poetry: lc per line. 


ELIZABETH A. THOMAS 


Box 100 Paytes, Virginia 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do jit 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Short stories, articles, novels, movie treatments. etc., 50c 
per 1000 words (approximately 12¥gc page) including one 
carbon copy. 

8 e plays, radio scripts, and motion picture shooting 
scripts slightly higher. 

Corrasable Bond used on all MSS, extra first sheet in- 
cluded. Please specify either PICA or ELITE type. 10% less 
on any MS over 100 pages. 


LITERARY ‘TYPING SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 2669 Hollywood 28, California 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 





200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 


will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Trade Journals 


California Fruit Grower, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Irv Marcus and Tom 
Weber, Editors. Issued monthly. “We use tech- 
nical and semi-technical articles that will aid 
the fruit grower, irrigation, pruning, harvesting, 
etc. Photographs bought. Report in 48 hours. 
Payment is lc to 2c a word, on publication.” 


717 Market Street, 


Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. “Issued monthly in eight separate 
editions covering the chain grocery, chain drug, 
chain fountain, chain variety, and other chain 
fields. The magazines deal only with accredited 
correspondents in various areas throughout the 
country. Information concerning these arrange- 
ments may be secured by writing to Martin V. 
Merritt, Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16.” 


Cleaning & Laundry World, 
nue, New York, N. Y. Nathan Boolhack, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use exclusive on the scene 
stories concerning industrial innovations and im- 
proved production methods as practiced in 
modern laundry and drycleaning plants, : 600- 
700 words. Photographs bought. Payment is 
40c per column inch, aiter publication.” 


1114 First Ave- 


Dairy News, 536 W. Juneau Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. L. C. Schubert, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We need news and feature articles of interest 
to the dairy manufacturing industry — new 
methods, new devices, new programs, state and 
national convention reports, interesting person- 
alities, new laws, court action. Prefer 300 words 
or less. Rarely buy photographs. Enclose re- 
turn postage if material is to be returned. Re- 
port in 15 days. Payment is 35c per column 
inch, after publication.” 


The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Roscoe C. Chase, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles of 500 to 1500 words, with 2 or 3 photos 
or ad clippings, on procurement, handling and 
processing, packaging and marketing, advertising 
and selling, distribution, etc. Also new and re- 
modeled plants, retail stores, milk bars, etc. 
Report in a day or two, if return postage is 
enclosed. Payment is Ic a word, $1.00 per 
photo, 50c per ad, on publication.” 


Giftwares and Housewares Magazine, 416 
Wall Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Larry J. 
Sullivan, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use very short articles (with 
illustrative material if required) slanted to the 
retailer in the giftwares field. Prefer articles 
not to be over 800 words. Must be factual, 
practical and entertainingly written and with 
the thought in mind to help the retailer do a 
better job of selling. Photographs bought with 
articles. Report in thirty days. Payment is 2c 
a word and $5.00 per picture.” 


. 











Hats, 15 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Charles Steinecke, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use articles 
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National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th Street, 
New York City 17. William R. Palmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles and fillers directed to pro- 
fessional drycleaners. Detailed information on 
new or unusual developments in techniques, 
management, sales. Photographs bought. Report 
in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is 2c a word and up, 


Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark Building, 
Portland 5, Oregon. F. C. Felter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
features, about 1500 words, describing successful 
merchandising, selling, management and other 
operating policies and practices by retail drug- 
gists in geographical area covered by journal 
(nine western states). Also short features same 
as above, about 500 words, and news articles of 
interest to western trade. Photographs bought. 
Payment is 25c an inch and up.” 


Tavern News, 536 W. Juneau Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. Sid Kaye, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use news and feature articles, under 500 words, 
dealing with latest improved methods and op- 
erating systems, and material intended to be both 
interesting and helpful to those engaged in all 
branches of the alcoholic beverage industry. 
Seldom buy photographs. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 35c per column inch, after pub- 


(Continued on page 80) 





om on millinery merchandising, promotions and 
ch- buyer interviews, up to 1000 words. Photo- 
aid graphs bought. Payment is lc a word, on publi- 
, cation. 
ing, 
urs. Infants & Children’s Review, 1170 Broad- bce tiaen 
, way, New York City 1. Dorothy Stote, Editor. on gate. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy: $1.00 a year. “We 
use merchandising articles describing specific 
lew promotions, fashion shows, business building 
ate ideas in department stores and specialty shops 
ug, (infants’, children’s and teen-age departments 
sin only). Photographs bought. Payment is lY%c a 
od word, on publication.” 
he Juvenile Trends, 416 Wall Street, Los Angeles 
3e- 13, Calif. Larry J. Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
V. monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
ie, interested in very short articles (not over 600- 
700 words) of particular interest to retailers of 
infants’ and children’s wear, nursery furniture, 
toys and other items for infants and children 
e- up to 14 years of age. Photographs bought. 
ir. Report in 30 days. Payment is 2c a word and 
1e $5.00 per photo, on publication.” 
” Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
= Street, New York City 17. Frank Haring, Editor. 
)- Issued monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
1S use how-to-make-money articles for taverns and 
liquor stores. Photographs bought. Report im- 
mediately. Payment is 1¥%c ‘a word and up, on lication.” 
acceptance.” 
t 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 








Te comedians are back cutting capers 


on the dials. Some of them, looking 

tanned and jokeless, brought back with 
them their same old formats. But give them 
a chance—the season is young even if the 
jokes are old. 


Let’s award a bouquet of select laughs to 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Fred Allen, Bob Hope and 
Henry Morgan for being the best among 
the old funsters. Mr. Hope came back with 
ten writers. It’s a poor laugh that no one 
gets paid for. 


The writer attended Henry Morgan’s 
premiere broadcast of the season and it was 
refreshing to hear him working entirely 
alone, uncluttered with stereotyped stooges 
who added little but noise to his show last 
season, aided by Bernie Green’s non-sound- 
proof orchestra. Morgan made his original 
hit when he worked entirely alone render- 
ing a daily monologue at 6:45 P.M. which 
was the basis for his current rise to the top. 
His wit is sharp and quick-changing. 


Let’s award one smiling Anacin tablet to 
Fred Allen the Great for his opinion of 
radio writers. Writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune. just recently he states in 
part: 


“The average radio writer is an ulcer 
with a pencil. The writer instinctively dis- 
likes the comedian who employs him. The 
writer is always about to write a smash 
play, sign with a picture company or as- 
semble his own package show. The come- 
dian is paying the writer a large salary 
which stops the writer from leaving radio 
to do big things. When the stale jokes he 
has contrived fall flat, the writer blames the 
comedian. When the comedian’s contract is 
finally cancelled, the writer packs his files 
and his benzedrine and goes to work to 
undermine another comedian. Most*of the 
comedy the writer turns out for the com- 
edian is not to be laughed at.” 


He also states: 

“The censor is the house detective of the 
radio network. He is usually a man with 
no sense of humor who is so narrow-minded 
he thinks in strips. He comes to his job 
equipped with nothing but a blue pencil 
and the right of way. The censor can find 
dirt in an infant’s glance.” 


In defense of radio writers, this is my 
opinion from the writer’s viewpoint: 


The comedian would make any writer an 
ulcer with a pencil. When the writer tries 
to put over a New Idea, he is often evicted 
from the comic’s stable of gag writers. 
When he follows the comic’s format he is 
called stale and washed up—and is evicted 
anyway. The writer is forced to commune 
with nine other guys and the only thing 
they can agree on is that the comedian is 
no good. The writer must live and breathe 
in rhythm with the comedian. He must 
wander through his house, from kitchen to 
attic, to learn what makes him tick. He 
even walks inside the comedian’s brain and 
finds it empty. 


The writer looks painfully serious be- 
cause chasing gags is not funny, and neither 
is the comedian. The only words the comic 
says to him are “Get funny quick—or else.” 
The writer is forced to hear some of his 
punch lines “fluffed” on the air, and would 
like to use another comedian. The writer 
is forever being told that he is copying a 
fellow named Joe Miller, and he’s never 
even met the guy. If the writer writes a 
risqué gag, he is called Double-Meaning 
Dick. If he treads the straight-and-narrow, 
he is called Wallace in Wonderland. The 
writer receives over $1000 per week for 
several weeks, until the comedian jilts him 
for another gag genius. When the writer 
is fired by the comedian, he goes with 
this reference to another comedian—‘No 


Good.” 








1e 
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TEST YOUR MONEY-MAKING 
APTITUDE .. . FREE! 








Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 


institution since 1928.) 


This free test will tell you whether 
you can learn how to make money 
at writing. _.Simply mail the coupon 
below for the Storycrafters Guild 
psychological Personality Quiz and 
Aptitude Test, designed by FRED- 
ERICK PALMER to uncover new 
writers ... the result of his 30 years’ 
experience in teaching all forms of 
creative writing. 


It costs you nothing to answer this 
writing test, yet you will receive a 
personal written report on your po- 
tentialities as a writer—a frank eval- 
uation of your ability to learn the 
technique of writing for publication 
. . » all without obligation until you 
decide to enroll as a Student-Member 
of Storycrafters Guild. 

Once you pass this test and qualify 
for Student-Membership you are elig- 
ible to take America’s finest home- 
study training in creative writing .. . 
providing the utmost personal atten- 
tion as well as the finest guidance and 
constructive criticism. 

No finer home-study course is avail- 
able, and as would be expected, Story- 
crafters Guild tuition is in line with 
the superior quality of the training 
offered. You will learn to write in a 
professional and profitable way. You 
can earn while you learn, whether you 
wish to write spare time articles and 
“fillers” or aspire to write stories for 
magazines, radio or motion pictures. 
Never before has the demand been 
so great. Never have so many people 
earned so much money at writing. 


(Not connected with any other school or 
28 
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If you find yourself unable to obtain. 
full value from Storycrefters Guild 
training, then you may terminate your 
training and membership at any time 
without further obligation. 


Here’s what a former National Vice- 
President of the League of American 
Penwomen has to say about Storv- 
crafters Guild: 


“If the cost of the 
new Frederick Pal- 
mer Course and 
Service in Story- 
craft were three 
times what it is, I 
would still highly 
recommend it, for it = 
leads the way to — ; 7 
writing salable stor- ADELINE MARSHALL 
ies — it guides the —- 

student to a profitable career.” 





No agent will call. Storycrafters su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies), and no one will cali 
at your home. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W11 

5617 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollyw 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and deteils of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
Dleeh pon docciddegedees Sobdnepccdgeascigesetede 
Mrs. 
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WIN cash, cars, HOMES 
FREE! IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelpiia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 


An interesting folder describing 
the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 














PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Manuscript correctly spaced. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 


Forty Cents 1000 Words 


VIRGINIA STEWART 


165 Baxter St. Athens, Ga. 






















New Condensed Digest 
ABC’c of COMEDY WRITING 
by Art Henley, noted radio writer. 
Used by GAGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
of NAT'L LAUGH WEEK FOUNDATION 
NOW: only $1.00 ; 
NATIONAL LAUGH WEEK FOUNDATION 
Suite 2002, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. City (17) 





























“RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SCRIPTS WANTED 


Television is now a reality in the most 
important merchandising areas in this 
country. Suitable programs are needed 
for telecast. Now is the time to write 
for this new electronic medium. Ask 
about our nation-wide sales cooperation. 


The fall season opens new markets and 
programs for radio scripts of all varie- 
ties. Cash in on this boom in broad- 
casting. Write for details and release 
before submitting scripts for sales 
consideration. 


Scott Carleton, Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


*Stage and screen plays also wanted. 
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STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


WOR, key station of the Mutual network 
in New York, is launching a national radio 
talent hunt and is asking radio editors 
throughout the U. S. to post WOR on local 
talent and new program ideas that show 
promise for New York billing. 


Richard Pack, WOR Publicity Director, 
heads this talent search and will canvas the 
editors for their suggestions. This new 
policy is not to be considered a “raid” on 
local stations; the hunt is being made on 
the principle that no station wants to hold 
back potentially promising talent. 


Talent suggested by the editors will be 
then asked to send transcriptions to WOR 
for consideration by the WOR Program 
Board. Those who make the grade at this 
preliminary hearing will be invited to come 
to New York for further auditioning. Talent 
in all classifications is sought: new program 
ideas of all kinds, announcers, newscasters, 
singers, and actors. 


It is time someone realized that radio 
editors, whose entire working days are spent 
in tuning in and judging programs of all 
kinds, are the keys to ascertaining what is 
right and wrong about Radio. They are 
truly specialized scouts of radio talent. Even 
a radio Vice President cannot study intense- 
ly the broad canvas of all radio with the 
keen and unbiased eye of a day-in, day-out 
radio editor. The V. P.’s are wrapped up 
in their own programming schedules. 


For this talent search, Mr. Pack informs 
me that writers not contacted by radio edi- 
tors, should submit new program ideas with 
original sample scripts to Robert A. Simon, 
who is in charge of New Program Develop- 
ment at WOR. There’s no limit as to the 
type or style of programs sought. They will 
be judged on their merit as a series. Write 
for release first and return it signed with 
material. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. In addition to his busy schedule, 
Mr. Simon pens a column in The New 
Yorker, that magazine noted for prompt- 
ness in rejection slips. 
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; BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
sae OSBORN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, | TRY CRITICISM BY 
e New York 17, N. Y. A PROFESSIONAL 
dio CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, aired | have sold my own work for eighteen years. | 
an Mondays, 8:00 P.M., EST over NBC. am still selling. Stories on the newsstands this year. 
Tile son ake fell Dees sesram con: | have taught writing in public schools and private 
cal ; : p-iig : ‘PP oye : classes. Many of my pupils are now selling. 
ow tinues its long-established policy of mirror- ' oe ech : 
ing the best and most characteristic of a og bs ebay Fe 
a American tradition—both history and that | pases: $3.50 for 4000 words. Above that, 50 
— in-the-making. cents per thousand. 
ee John Driscoll, Script Editor, informs me T. B. THOMSON 
roa that he desires historical, scientific and con- P. O. Box M Azusa, California 
temporary stories of Americana featuring 
ld oe a a or 
eminine, whose life and deeds make stir- 
ring drama fare. Lesser-known historical MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
De personages also good subjects if their life Original on high grade bond. 
R and activities have been “different” and sane sien aon Ps a pane 
n constructive. Each program presents a sort R % J ponents ates 
is of capsule biography and deals out educa- | 1320 East 9 Street Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
e tion pleasingly veiled in the garb of enter- 
t tainment. 
1 Hollywood and Broadway stars portray 
the lead roles, which should be character- SONG WRITERS, P ROTECT YOUR SONGS 
ized to the hilt. Recent stories concerned: uaiven States Ane Tunoceneer Tee wont irs 
; P world famous copyright attorney—answers these and other 
Fannie Farmer, food expert, accenting the | fundemental questions in, language, you con, understand. Tae 
events which transformed this gay Boston | ™ CHECKERBOARD PRODUCTS. WC wick, 
débutante of the 70’s into a serious experi- 1 East 42nd Street, Dept. WD New York 17, N, Y. 
mental scientist—John Quincy Adams in a 
battle against congressional “gag-rule’— 
and “The Iron Horse,” story of the first 
U. S. locomotive, and the pce tiicueni this MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
“Tom Thumb” train and a horse-drawn P ee 
vehicle. ee and Be gasiemnce Corrections 
Submit outline of proposed story first, to wae rg oa” 
Mr. Driscoll. Enclose signed release, which 2514 Essex ; Kansas City, Kans. 
you obtain from BBD&O. Include a brief 
letter of your writing experience. Payment 
per script—$350 and up. Program is spon- | prowpr ACCURATE 
sored by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., RELIABLE TYPING SERVICE 
Inc. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- Your manuscript typed on good quality bead. 
velope. Minor corrections if desired. Free carbon. 45c per 
be * x thousand words. 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 285 Madi- |» o exer Om Be acct, Cott 





son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Lester Gottlieb, who is in charge of Pro- TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


gram Development at this top ad agency, 
*? ye WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 


P . a 
considers program ideas of ail types— We omy be able to healp you. Our organization of 

j j iCi i trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
dramas, comedies, audience participation *« Collaborate with professional —— ~*~ ey make the 
e 





shows. He desires complete outline of idea most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
with sample scripts. If proposed series re athena adh 0g eH ge tS 

, epee ts gg ate 2 FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
quires no written scripts, idea should be +« 457 Beacon Bidg. Sesten, Mass. 
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Famous Author Recommends 
Palmer Training 
*T have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, 
helpful. I believe it 
would be of very real benefit to the 
beginning writer and hardly less valu- 
able to the 


intelligent and 


established author.’’— 
Rupert Hughes. 


Here are more examples 
How Palmer Training 
is helping others. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Minister Praises Palmer 


“T can honestly say that four months with the 
Palmer Institute gave me more practical help in 
writing than my four year college course some 
time ago. The course has more than paid for it- 
self already in editor’s checks and magazine as- 
signments. I am proud to be a Palmer student, 
and I am glad to give the Palmer Institute my 
wholehearted recommendation.” — Rev. Donald 
H. James, Titonka, Ia. 

Sells While Learning 

“Although I have not yet finished the course, 
my second article has been sold and will be pub- 
lished by a national magazine this fall. Your 
course has enabled me to do this.”—Radmilla 
McGuire, East Hampton, N. Y. 


Now Sells to Big Magazines 

"Since studying the Palmer course of instruction, I’ve 
been able to sell articles to Saturday Evening Post, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and several other 
top pay magazines, ali within one year. Reader’s Digest 
paid me $300 per printed page for the reprint rights to 
one of my articles, and I received more than $500 in 
‘ royalties for radio broadcasts based on another article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster for the staff and the 
Palmer course. I consider it the finest course of its kind in 
existence anywhere.”—Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for highest pay 
writing in all these fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
magazine articles, newspaper features and radio programs. 


Palmer provides complete in- 
VETERANS 


dividual instruction and profes- 
This course 





sional guidance to help you make 
the most of your opportunities 
in any field you choose. 

To learn how Palmer Train- 
ing can help you, send for free 
book—‘‘The Art of Writing Sal- 
able Stories’’—Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, Since 1917, 1680 
N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, 
California, 107. 


approved for 


veterans 
training. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 


FREE 
Established 1917 
BOOK 1680 N. ‘Syeomere 


Hollywood 28, California, U.S.A., Desk J107 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’, explaining how the unique « 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. This 
request is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Check here D if eligible under the G. I. Bill. 


Mr. 
Miss 


State...... 
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given in detail. 

Mr. Gottlieb desires series that do not 
emulate the pattern of shows already on 
the air. Many “new” ideas are variations 
on old ones. When he recently studied 300 
ideas for situation comedy which were sub- 
mitted to Y&R, he said most of them fell 
into the following categories: Husband-and 
Wife (“Fibber McGee and Molly”) 
Adolescents (“The Aldrich Family’’)— 
Brooklyn—Kindly Philosopher (“Dr. Chris- 
tian”) — The Get-Rich-Quick Routine — 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gumshoer (“Mr. and 
Mrs. North”). When dreaming up a new 
program for radio, close your ears to what 
is now aired. Be as daringly experimental 
as the fashion arbiters of this season who 
drastically lowered the gals’ skirts. How- 
ever, in your creative ardor, never violate 
the rules of Mr. Blue Pencil. There is one 
thing of which this country will never tire 
—and that is, good taste. 


Material should be submitted to Mr. 
Gottlieb with a release obtained from Y&R 
first. Enclose self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope. To give a cross-section of some of 
Y&R’s programs: “Duffy's Tavern,” “We, 
the People,’ “Molle Mystery Theatre,” 
“Tex and Jinx,’ “The Aldrich Family,” 
and a host of soap operas. 

* * + 
SAN FRANCISCO SHOWMEN, United 
Nations Theater Bldg., 262 O’Farrell 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


This radio organization creates, produces 
and merchandises live and transcribed radio 
programs. Sandy Spillman, Continuity Di- 
rector, informs me that they desire unique 
and “different” program ideas, with sam- 
ple scripts, to be created into commercial 


series. Subjects should be timely and sea- 
sonal, whether for local or network airing, 


which can be adapted and localized for pro- 
duction in various market areas of the U. S. 
—that is, the theme remains the same but 
local details change. Also, there is a great 
need for listener-participation shows and 
acceptable juvenile shows which are excit- 
ing without being bloody. 

They actively seek programs which aim 
at a particular audience—bullets instead 
of buckshot. Hooperatings to the con- 
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trary, they are not interested in “mass” 
listeners. They want programs they can 
take to the sponsor or agency and point 
out that they will attract the greatest male 
audience or the greatest female audience or 
the greatest audience over age 40, etc. 

“Taboos: Programs following present 
radio formats, unless they have unusually 
novel approaches. “One-shots”—i. e. com- 
plete stories for one-time broadcast only. 
Sports, thrillers, and cliff-hangers. 

Submit outline of proposed series first be- 
fore completing script, to learn its suit- 
ability. Material from writers in the West- 
ern States preferred, but all U. S. submis- 
sions will be equally considered. Their 
minimum rates conform to Radio Writers’ 
Guild.scales and are by arrangement with 
writer. Release required which writer re- 
quests first. They cannot be responsible 
for material submitted without a stamped 


self-addressed envelope. 
* * * 


GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 919 N. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 

DR. I. Q. aired Mondays, 9:30 P.M., 
EST over NBC. 

This rapid-fire and itinerant quiz session 
featuring Lew Valentine as headmaster and 
“mental banker” offers an unusual market 
for two forms of brief material at top pay. 

Under a new policy, contributors whose 
sets of six “right-and-wrong” statements are 
used on the program will be awarded $200, 
instead of $100 as heretofore. Contributors 
whose biographical sketches of famous per- 
sons are used, will receive $400, instead of 
$250. 

All of the six statements are usually on 
entirely diversified subjects. Enclose with 
the statements two wrappers from the big 
new 10-cent Mars candy bar and with the 
biographies enclose four wrappers. So— 
develop a sweet tooth and try for some 


sweet cash! 
* * * 


SENATOR FORD, 156 West 44 Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Mr. Ford, one of our top humorists, is 
both creator and panel member of NBC’s 
hilarious jokefest “Can You Top This?” 
Short gag situations and stories for use on 
the show are to be submitted to his secre- 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and Feros The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Prompt—Accurate—Neat—Minor Editing 
By Professional Typist on Quality Bond 


40c per Thousand Words 
1 Carbon Free 
GEORGIA TAYLOR 


634 Coast Highway (Miracie Mile) Newport Beach, Calif. 
Phones; Beacon 5778 and Beacon S28SW 


STILL GETTING REJECTS? 


Perhaps your story lacked proper style or characterization. 
If so, I believe I can help you. Critics say that my style 
is superb and my characters real people. Rates $1 for 
each 1,000 words. After 5,000 words fee is 60c for each 
additional 1,000. Novel lengths $30.00. Will consider col- 
laboration in worthwhile cases. 


WILLIAM T. SMITH 
204 Park Place Montg 
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PBABBPPBBP—PBPPA PARA PPPPROL DOA PD PLP 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and prompily. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
30c per 1,000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Les Angeles 28, Calif 


PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Guidance for Writers 
© Successful sales suggestions © Criticism 
®@ Special beginners’ departmeht © Marketing 
© Expert manuscript appraisal ®@ Editing 


AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written, 
be are also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory plots, 
self-instruction course in Authorship and manuscript 
sales service. Real opportunity. Write today for free 


details. 
V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting” and our attractive offer. 
SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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BEGINNERS—-WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Lowis 12, Mo. 


















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing 
Sample Page and Schedule of Rates 
Upon Request 


WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 























LOOK FRIENDS 


You write it—we'll correct it. 


Honest, straightforward criticism of your story, article, 
novel, or play. If it’s good, we’ll tell you. If it’s bad, 
we'll tefl you—and show you how to make it better. 


Short stories and articles, $1 per 1000 words or fraction 
thereof, up to 5000 words; over 5000 words 60c per 
1000. Criticism fees on novels and plays on request. 
No fee for second reading. Minimum fee $3 per MS. 


LITERARY ANALYSIS SERVICE 
Box 2669, Hollywood Station 
Hollywood 28, California 


















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
neatly and promptly done by handicapped 


person at reasonable price. Write 


J. DROST 


SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 






















WHY 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 

and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 

writing. Learn from your own scripts. Fiction only. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50; 

Each additional thousand, 50 cents. 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





















THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe %. D. K. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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tary, Bette North, at the above address. 

Miss North, former vaudeville singer and 
the good right arm of the show, is getting 
set for heavy gag-reading this winter. In 
summer, gags submitted to the Ford-Laurie- 
Hershfield show run about 1800 to 2600 a 
week, but winter brings a rise in jokes to 
stump the wits. Bette expects this year’s 
mail to pass the 10,000-a-week mark set 
last year. She informs me that many humor 
submissions are risqué—thus taboo in radio. 

Those accepted are humorized by Peter 
Donald, well-known dialectician and story- 
teller on the program. Peter, who was a 
long-time classmate of mine, is also Ajax 
Cassidy on the “Fred Allen” show. The 
electric Laughmeter, which Pete usually 
tops at 1000, records the volume of studio 
laughter produced by thé submitted joke. 
It is a large replica of a man’s head laugh- 
ing, whose teeth light up to record the 
laughs. Payment per gag—rather good, 
plus name credit on air and copy of the 
“Can You Top This?” joke book penned 
by the wits. 

Recently a renowned national magazine 
wanted to run a story about an Indian and 
his squaw, but the editors weren’t sure of 
its vintage. So they called NBC, who re- 
ferred them to Bette. Being a jokexpert 
traordinary, she listened to the story and 
told the editors: “It’s older than the In- 
dians themselves!” 

* x * 

While it is not possible to give all free- 
lance radio script markets each month, 
there are many network “steadies” which 
are always in the market for half-hour 
scripts featuring complete stories of various 
types. The following programs are some of 
these. Their script requirements have been 
given in previous issues of WrITER’s DicEsT, 
but in the event you do not have some of 
them, you may contact me: 

“Suspense” “Molle Mystery 
“Curtain Time” Theatre” 


“Grand Central Sta- “The Whistler” 
“Skippy Hollywood 


tion” 
“Bist Niohter” Theatre” 

er See “Stars Over Holly- 
iis 23 
Grand Marquee wood” 


“Family Theatre” 
“Theatre of Today” 


“Real Stories from 
Real-Life.” 
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RADIO’S BEST PLAYS. Selected and 
edited by Joseph Liss. Preface by Nor- 
man Corwin. 383 pages. New York: 
Greenberg Publishers. $3. 


Mr. Liss was a bit presumptuous in tag- 
ging this bundle of radio scripts with the 
auspicious title “Radio’s Best Plays.” While 
the works represent high expressions of en- 
deavor of some of radio’s foremost play- 
wrights, no one can authoritatively state 
that just these 20 are the best plays radio 
has offered. There is no inclusion of an 
Arch Oboler play—a “must” in any pot- 
pourri of “best” radio plays. 

The writing in the majority of them, 
however, is splendid, coming as it does from 
such pens as Norman Corwin, Archibald 
MacLeish, Lucille Fletcher, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, and Erik Barnouw, among 


*others. There is a certain oneness of theme 


in many of them—Fascism and its grim 
effects—which detracts from the variety re- 
quired in such a volume. Here is radio 
drama in an unleashed, freedom-from-for- 
mat vein, in the “Columbia Workshop” 
tradition. It is not standardized radio 
drama in the popularized and fluffy tradi- 
tion of such programs as “Curtain Time” 
and “Grand Marquee” where the gal is 
screaming at the hero from curtain to 
curtain. Any writer is bound to be inspired 
by study of this book. 
* * # 

TELEVISION 

Radio Station WOR has just ordered two 
latest type post-war television transmitters 
for their two new television stations ex- 
pected to start operation during the sum- 
mer of 1948, serving video audiences in 
New York and Washington. Their New 
York tele station, whose assigned call let- 
ters are WOR-TV will have a General 
Electric transmitter. Their Washington 
video station, WOIC, will have an RCA 
transmitter. Expected delivery date of both 
transmitters is March, 1948. 


WOR, the New York key station of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, is one of the 
nation’s pioneer radio stations, having been 
on the air since February 22, 1922. Over 
a decade ago WOR became interested in 
television and a censtruction permit was 
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DON'T LOOK TO US FOR 
EASY WRITING SUCCESS 


Ve offer you hard work—THE HARDEST WORK 
You: VE EVER KNOWN! We offer no Magic Path to 
Writing Success—we won't even work with you if we 
feel you can’t make the grade. Our task is to cut down 
the amount of time it would take you to become a sell- 
ing writer. We'll sell your fiction at highest rates or 
show you why it won't sell, in detail. If you can accept 
constructive criticism without feeling hurt, we can help 
you on to sales. And... TWO FO ONE... as your 
introduction to us, we will examine two of your scr.pts 
for the fee of the longer, as we know that one script is 
not enough basis on which to judge writing ability, If you 
are serious about gaining writing success, please write 
for our rates. 


LINN & STEVENS —LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


35¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 








“MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES” 


Read the oldest Mail Trade Journal in 
America. Helped others to make some 
real money for over 50 years. Will do the 
same for 

$1.50 a year—Copy 25¢ (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-10, Chicago 47 
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-— SONGWRITERS— 


_WIN +100 


PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete ir- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-33 P. ©. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a litle 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5=cent-a-worc time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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granted by the FCC for WOR’s New York 

tele station in July, 1941. Work on it was 

delayed due to the war. Meanwhile, WOR 
produced tele program on a regular sched- 
ule basis, starting in July, 1943, over 

WABD-Du Mont. Beginning in 1945, 

WOR’s staff televised their program from 

WRGB, Schenectady. 

* * * 

MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Roger Carlin, who is in charge of Tele- 
vision at this active organization, informs 
me that he is interested in considering ideas 
for television shows. Under his supervision, 
MCA has been televising over the major 
tele stations, and the demand is for variety 
and originality in new tele programs. Thus, 
there is no limit as to the type of program 
to be submitted. The key qualities produc- 
ers seek are high visual appeal, strong en- 
tertainment value and co-ordination of 
structure in the program. The basic theme 
or idea which the show is built around, 
should be followed through to the end. It 
should not be cluttered with gimmicks, so 
that it makes for hodge-podge. 

Submit ideas with sample scripts, when 
proposed program requires prepared scripts. 
If program is ad-lib or variety style, no 
scripts are required, but idea should be 
stated in detail. No release is needed with 
material. 

The same day I visited Mr. Carlin a 
famous rotund quizmaster presented an 
idea for a tele show built around himself, 
which was considered a “natural” for video. 
“Guess Who?” the gent was? 

- ” * 


RADIO RANDOMS 


The National Association of Broadcasters 
is now framing an entirely new Code, or 
Standards of Practice, to serve as guide for 
the whole radio industry and alter current 
trends of broadcasting. It will be ready 
next month and enforced on a sound legal 
basis to create positive self-regulatory rules 
for all programming. The present and well- 
known NAB Code was adopted in 1939 
and its status has been purely voluntary 
and non-compulsory. . . National Radio 
Week will be observed Oct. 26-Nov. 1. 
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Over 1600 broadcasters, 25,000 radio deal- 
ers, national and local radio stars will join 
in celebration. FM and tele broadcasters, 
along with standard AM broadcasters, will 
participate. Slogan is: “Radio for Every- 
one—Everywhere. A radio for. every room 
and every purpose.” . . . NBC and its affili- 
ated stations have voted not to broadcast 
crime or mystery shows before 9:30 PM, 
N.Y. time, as of Jan. 1, after which time 
juvenile listeners are less likely to tune 
in... . The 5th Estate is now probing the 
4th Estate! Radio, which has taken many 
verbal beatings from the “gentlemen” of 
the press, is now turning those tables. Via 
the program “CBS Views the Press” Don 
Hollenbeck, vet newspaper reporter and 
radio journalist, is spokesman for the find- 
ings of the entire CBS news staff who daily 
analyze and criticize sharply the broad can-’ 
vas of newspaper writing and reporting in 
N. Y. Editors and publishers approve this 
wedding of press and radio highly and from 
recent tune-ins to the fipe program its poli- 
cy seems to be “CBS ‘Phews!’ the Press.” 
. . . Radio Writers’ Guild has gained con- 
tracts covering staff dramatic and con- 
tinuity writers at ABC, CBS, and NBC. 
New wage scales now call for apprentices 
to receive not less than $45 per week. After 
one year the apprentice becomes a Jr. 
writer at $62.50 per week minimum. After 
two years writer becomes a Sr. writer at 
$92.50 per week minimum. This is a 17% 
overall salary increase. At CBS—Holly- 
wood, Sr., newswriters begin at $73 and go 
up to $81 after one year. Jr. newswriters 
begin at $41 and go up to $52.75 after one 
year. .. . Albert R. Crews, who was Pro- 
duction Director of NBC’s Central Division 
in Chicago, now heads civilian Radio in 
Japan by special appointment of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. His excellent book “Professional 
Radio Writing” is the best written in recent 
years on the subject. It should be a “must” 
for all courses and private study alike for 
its valuable aid in making writers sell. It is 
available from WriTer’s Dicest Book 
Dept., at $4... . Scott Carleton, Radio and 
Tele Editor of Bentel Agency in Holly- 
wood, is selling many scripts for writers, 
who include Rose Gordon, Martin Ryer- 
son, and Robert Foster, to top markets. . . . 
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Beginners 


Only 
N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be, changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a smal] sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 


60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Canada Sports 
Sir: 

In these lush days of high word rates and quick 
acceptances here comes a magazine with the gall 
to offer pre-pre-war rates, Reason is necessity, not 
choice. As a former free-lancer I'd like to pay the 
best but Sports Digest is still too young yet. We 
have only put out three issues to date, and, 
though it is a song that has been sung before, if 
writers will bear with us we’ll remember when we 
hit the jackpot. We are putting out Canada’s 
only all-sports publication and hopes are high. 

We would like to bring ourselves to the atten- 
tion of both writers and syndicates. We are in 
need of general sports features that would in- 
terest Canadian readers and they, let it be known, 
read about the same sports as do U. S. readers, 
some of my submitters to the contrary. Hockey, 
baseball, boxing, horse racing and golf are the 
big subjects and Lana Turner hug the writer who 
can work in a Canadian twist! From the syndi- 
cates we would welcome all types of feature ma- 
terial including quizzes, oddities, etc. Inciden- 
tally, we consider both original and reprint mate- 
rial. Writers who have sold sports articles will 
find us a handy though low-paying market for 
second rights and we know from experience that 
there are not many places where such material 
can be sold. ’ 

It’s hard to give a blanket rate but we’ve been 
picking up reprints for $5 to $10 and originals 
from $5 to $15. Length from 500 to 1500 words. 
We publish monthly, pay on publication. (Ain’t 
we a horrible item for your market page?) 

Yours for better times and better rates for 
Canadian Sports Digest. 

Puit STONE, 
Suite 7, 
15% Richmond Street, East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
Dental Journal 
Sir: 

TIC, a, magazine for dentists, oral hygienists 
and dental assistants, is a wide-open market for 
contributors. 

TIC needs the following material (dental or 
dental-related themes only): Articles, 1000-6000 
words; cartoons; fiction, short-short, 750-1000 
words; photographs and other illustrations, indi- 
vidual or series; poetry, humorous, up to 60 lines; 
puzzles, cross-word and others. 

TIC has no “formula’”—except that TIC ma- 
terial must be interesting, entertaining, informa- 
tive, authentic and helpful to its readers. 

Payment ranges up to $75 for unusual, top- 
flight feature articles. Most articles are bought at 
$50 and $25. All material is purchased at fair 
rates, reached through individual negotiation 
with the contributor. 

TIC will work with interested writers and will 
welcome ideas for features, series and depart- 


mental material. TIC * Magazine, 


P. O. Box 350, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 


survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right eee 
john B. Opdycke 

Write It Right ipewiiwd> dace J 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It as ee 
john B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary . 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary.......... . 1.25 

Law of Copyright and wee 

Property oa ; «eae 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified 1.50 
By Fernald 


A Manual of Copyright 


Practice . 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 

The **Said’”’ Book... ; .... 2.50 

The Substitute for ‘‘Very’’ 2.50 

Sophisticated Synonym... 2.50 
POETRY 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
nne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art = Technique of series 
Poe 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
j. Walker 
Verse Writing Simplified .. 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway.... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting yos00. ae 


Josephine Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 


Professional Radio Writing .. 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio Dictionary........ . 
eonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio.... 5 ca 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing .... SE er ee 
- Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin............... 3.00 


orman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto .. eae 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations aby oa ee 


Georges Polti 
—— —How to Have a Brain 


Ook Woodford 





Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred I. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused. . 
James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets... 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children 


Erick Berry and Herbert Best 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.5 


Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Short Stories 
Elliott Blackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts 
Foy Evans 


Writers: Try Short-Shorts 
Mildred I. Reid 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Western Words 
Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. W. LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Chats on Feature Writing. . 
Harrington 


Writing & Selling Special Fea- 


ture Articles 
H. Patterson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
_ 1.50 jack Heise 


1947 Photo Almanac 
The Writer’s Market 
Writer’s 1947 Year Book 


$2.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story 
. 1.25 Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 

2.00 | The Art of the Detective Story 

Howard Haycraft 

2.50 | Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice 

1.00 Alfred Dashiel 

1.0¢ | Trial & Error 

jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts 


ae Earl Reed Silvers 
9.5¢ | My Last Million Readers 


E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


2.00 | Writers—Here How 
Mildred 1. Reid 


”.00 | Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 


3.00 | Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 
Making Manuscripts Salable 
3.00 Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


1.00 | Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 


1.00 | Why Write A Novel 
jack Woodford 


3.00 | How To Write For Money 
Jack Woodford 


1.00 The Best From Yank 


The Technique of the Novel 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


2.75 | Indirections 
Sidney Cox 
You Can Write 
- 4.65 F. Fraser Bond 


Detective Stories 


3.50 | How to Sell What You Write 
50 Myron M. Stearns 





$3.50 


. 2.00 


5.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


. 3.00 


3.00 


1.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


3.50 


2.50 


. 3.00 


1.50 


3.50 
3.50 


2.00 


How to Write and Sell Fact 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 
Name 


Address 


Please send me the following books prepaid. 











Writer’s Digest 





is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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¢ 44 pages, 8!/." by 11”, smooth paper, illustrated 
pen, pencil, halftone (photo) teeming (and 4 
steaming!) with FACTS and FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 3 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER 
LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. Sample copy, 25 
cents. + 


Richard Tooker 
Production and Operating Executive t 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz 
ea PE A TE | 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and Accurate Service 
10 years experience. Minor spelling and grammar 
corrections. 40c per thousand words. Carbon in- 
cluded. 





MRS. R. D. SPRAGUE 
P. O. Box 1833 Salt Lake City 12, Utah 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably can not do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 


P. O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 











SONG WRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Exami- 

nation, outstanding offer and Free Instructive 

booklet. (No Obligation). Recordings Furnished. 
UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 

408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 





Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US a Ms saperassathtay 
en ae you to submit manuscripts for REE ng. 
a "wil be returned romptly if Saad AB 
m0) be submitted to reliable publisher. 
ITERS ME, 
WRITERS “CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Esta 


lished 
30 Church St., Suite 433. ” ew York 7, N. Y. 


ae a 
NEW 








HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific Approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 


vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle; free your mind, Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Dare to live splendidly. Overcome fear. 


Free Information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 





P. O. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








The Writer’s Market 


(Continued from page 65) 

Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles 13, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our pub- 
lication covers carbonated beverage industry in 
22 western states, Alaska, Mexico, and the Pa- 
cific Islands. We use plant news about local 
bottlers, articles on new and unusual methods 
of distributing carbonated beverages, merchan- 
dising articles, technical production articles, and 
some few features about outstanding local bot- 
tlers and local displays of beverages. Photographs 
bought. We are seeking correspondents in Mid- 
west, Texas, and Rocky Mountains. Payment is 
$10 to $30 for articles, according to value to us, 
50c per column inch for news items, and $1 to 
$5 for photos, depending on value to us, on 
publication.” 


The Wine Merchant, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Irv Marcus and Tom Weber, 
Editors. Issued monthly. “We use .general mer- 
chandising articles for the merchant, success 
yarns, etc. Photographs bought. Report in 48 
hours. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


The Wine Review, 304 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles 13, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our pub- 
lication covers production and trade distribution 
of U. S. Wines. We use technical articles on 
wine production methods; market analyses of 
special regions, areas, or cities; news of wine 
distributors; special merchandising techniques. 
Photographs bought. We are seeking correspond- 
ents in New York, Michigan, and Ohio. Pay- 
ment is $10 to $30 for articles, according to 
value to us, 50c per column inch for news items, 
and $1 to $5 for photos, depending on value to 
us, on publication.” 

Wines & Vines, 717 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. Irv Marcus and Tom Weber, 
Editors. Issued monthly. “We use technical and 
semi-technical articles for the wine prodiicer. 
Photographs bought. Report in 48 hours. ‘Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c a word, on publication.’ 


Hi Mom! 
Sir: 

Well, Saturday, September 13, 
pened! I became the mother of a small, 
beautiful, check for $3.00! 

I’ve been studying hard, reading the Dicest, 
studying from the library here in. Toledo, and 
when that check came, what a difference it made 
in my mental outlook. 


it finally hap- 
but 


Katuie Beto WALTER, 
2485 Detroit Avenue, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. , 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 


you think should sell by all means let me try it 7 


open for all types of serials aa $3 Ree: S00 ant FaPagy co 
naga up to 2,000 words; $3 

up to 
Author: Technique Selis the Short Short: $2.00 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


2,000 


to 5,000 words; serials and novels, 
3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Ca 


peenne short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
u in the current popular markets. 
umns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


Markets are also wide 
$10; articles and columns, $3 
Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Co-Author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 

WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Von 


8 


Re, 








FLY NORTH BY SOUTHWEST 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which ouapiies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to zourastt and you have A COMI’LEIE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


Price $1.00 
@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


brochures, 


which will help you 
or selling trouble. 


A series of nine 
Price 25c 


whatever your writing 
each, postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Stery Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Ctaracterizations, Dialogue and Description. 

5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 

Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosohere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Scien e of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of nine 
for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. ee FORMULA OF THE “"PULP"* ACTION 
Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—-THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50¢ 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 rostrcia 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 


GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of my own published 
“quality” stories, Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"* WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
— Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Ti 


ce 25c. 
WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














SOUNDS ABSURD from a compass standpoint 
doesn’t it? 

From the literary standpoint it’s just as absurd 
to wear yourself out in trying to achieve success by 
hit-or-miss methods! 


Those many clients of mine who are now success- 
ful authors, with all the money, prestige, and freedom 
which success in this most desirable of all professions 
implies, realized that only the best help obtainable 
could lead them to their goal, and today they give a 
major share of their success to their work with me. 


Here are some letters just received: 

“It was a great surprise to me, watching my literary 
ability grow, like a green plant, under your super- 
vision. I had hoped such a thing would be possible, 
but ACTUALLY TO SUCCEED in my desire to 


become a writer—well, it leaves me speechless.” ‘*) 


“I feel I should express appreciation of the part 
you played. Not alone are your criticisms honest, but 
the work you do is broadly constructive. My great 
difficulty was my narrow conception of plot, and this 
you have helped me overcome, Words are beyond me 
to express my thanks for what you have done for 
me.” (*) 

“My work with you surely did me a lot of good. 
I got a certain feel and go-ahead from you, and it 
shows in the stories and articles I’m selling.” (*) 


“I think your honest, down-to-earth methods are 
of real value to anyone wanting to learn to write. 
In particular I wish to commend you for not pre- 
senting that old hocus-pocus stuff I’ve seen in some 
well-known text books. YOU sound like a professional, 
who knows what it’s all about.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send for 
my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, my 
credentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which it will pay you to investigate. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author "The Profit in Writing’’ [$3.00]; "‘Writing Novels to Sell*’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks" [$3.00]; "Stories You Can Sell’* ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 








Hurray! The New Edition is Published 
2,500 Markets for Writers 


Adventure Magazines (Pulp) 
Air Magazines (Pulp) 
Aviation Magazines (Class) 
Book Clubs 

Book Publishers 

Book Publishers Associations 
Broadway Play Producers 
Canadian Book Publishers 
Canadian Magazines 
Cartoon and Gag ‘Markets 
Chain Magazine Companies 
Clipping Bureaus 

Comic Magazines 
Confession Magazines 
Copyright 

Detective Magazines 

Digest Magazines 
First-Class General Magazines 
Greeting Card Verse Publishers 
Horse Magazines 

How to Sell a Song 

Humor Magazines 


Juvenile Magazines 


Lecture Bureaus 

Little Magazines 

Little Theatres 

Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Motion Picture Producers 
Movie Magazines 

Negro Magazines 

New York Play Agents 
Pet Magazines 
Photographic Syndicates 
Photography Magazines (Class) 
Picture Magazines 
Plagiarism and Piracy 
Play Publishers 


Pocket Book Markets 
Poetry Magazines 


Popular Science Magazines 
Pulps, The 

Quality Magazines 
Quarterlies, The 

Radio. Advertising Agencies 
Radio Magazines (Class) 
Radio Networks 


Radio Stations 
Radio Syndicates 
Religious Markets 
SCi-Fantasy Magazines (Pulp) 
Second-Class Markets 
Selling a Story to the Movies 
Something to Say 
Song Publishers 
Sport Magazines 
Summer Theatres 
Syndicates 
Theatrical Associations 
Trade Journals 
Transcription Producers 
University Presses, The 
Western Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Western Magazines (Pulp) 
Women's Magazines 

(First Class) 
Women's Magazines 


(Second Class) 
Writer's Clubs 
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The brand new edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 421 pages. In them 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 


pay per word, and what their editorial policies 


are. Included are the names and addresses of | 





book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. 


Send me postpaid “The Writer’s 


Endorsed by the editors of 500 
magazines, newspapers, book 


Market.”’ 


clubs, colleges, libraries and 
writers everywhere. 

















